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ABSTRACT 

This collection of materials and ideas is designed 
for the high school student who wants to try to influence society. 
The guide provides background information and descriptions of 
experience- based learning activities for use by students as they 
explore political involvement opportunities in their communities. The 
purposes of the materials are to help students understand how to 
become involved in the political process and to teach them to use 
positive and negative political means to make the system respond to 
their needs, section I deals with gaining political power through 
working for a political candidate. Topics discussed include choosing 
a candidate, volunteer workers, dirty tricks, campaign finances, 
voter registration, and election laws. Section II discusses some of 
the proble*:^ and methods for dealing with people and institutions who 
have power which they did not gain from the ballot box— local 
governments, school districts, and business corporations, for 
example. In the third section suggestions are offered for working 
with various levels of government on specific problems. Articles on 
liberals, conservatives, privacy, and corruption are presented in 
Sections I?, V, and VI. Each section presents numerous informative 
articles, question-answer surveys, political belief exercises, 
project descriptions, suggestions for a daily journal, outlines for 
personeLL reseeurch sheets, goals and objectives, excerpts from 
relevant laws, and legal forms. (Author/DB) 
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In working through this tinlt many career possibilities will occur to you. 
The Student Guide for Career Analysis (Unit I), particularly the self- 
assessment section, will help you evaluate these potential careers In terms 
of your Interests and values. You should, therefore, work through the Student 
Guide for Career Analysis before beginning this unit. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This collection of materials and ideas is for the student who wants to try 
to influence his or her society. They illustrate that people whb care enough 
to get involved in the processes of change can make a difference. 

The materials neither argue for total cooperation with "the system" nor for 
people to act collectively to withdraw their cooperation from "the system." 
In our society, where the decision-making process is a complex mixture of laws, 
court decisions, politicians, values, pressure groups, profit, etc., individuals 
need to know how to use both positive and negative means to make the system respond 
to their needs. 

The first section deals with gaining political power. If you are interested in 
working for a candidate, look at this section for ideas and projects. 

The next section covers some of the problems and methods for dealing with people 
who have power in our society but did not necessarily gain it through the ballot 
box . 

The third section suggests ways to work with or against various levels of govern- 
ment. If you think something should be done about a problem, look through the 
materials and suggestions in this section. 

The last section is a collection of articles on liberals and conservatives, 
corruption, and privacy. * 

These materials and projects are only a beginning list of what is available to 
read or to do. Your instructor or a librarian can help you if you want to design 
your own research project or your own problem-solving technique. 
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INTRODUCTION AND DIRECTIONS 



Directions; Read the article ''Young People in Local Politics." the "Introduction 
and Questions and Projects." Use the ideas for projects or as suggestions 
for possible projects not as a limit of what you can do. Select a research or 
Involvement project. Go to work on it. Keep a diary of your experiences and 
feelings. 

Introduction: Eve*:y government is some kind of system. It may be a democracy 
or dictatorship, communism or fascism. > 

Democracy is the system used in our country. It can work for all people as well 
as it works for those who know how to use it. It can work for you if you are 
willing to learn about the system and then take the initiative to make it work. 

This section will h^lp you to understand how individuals gain power by being 
elected to political office. It will also help you to develop the skills 
necessary to help the candidate of your choice gain political power. 

Gaining political power or helping the candidate of your choice gain power seems 
like a rather simple process. All you have to do is: Register to vote, join 
a political party and become active, go to the party caucus every two years and 
work for issues and candidates you believe in. donate time and money to the 
candidates or party of your choice, and then vote on election day. 

The materials in this section are organized to aid you in doing one or all of 
these steps w 

When the campaign is over, use the questions in the section to evaluate your 
experiences. You can also use the questions as a guide for writing a narrative 
of your experiences. 

Goals and Objectives : $pme of the goals and objectives for this section are 
listed below. They are not listed in order of importance. You can rank them 
in the order you think they should be in when you have finished your project. 

The student should understand: 

Why the pace of change is often slow. 

Why the decisions made are not always satisfactory to those that asked for 
the change. 

The steps necessary to bring about, stop, slow down, or speed up any change 
in your community. 

How and why organizations operate the way they do. 

Why various kinds of people get involved in the decision making process. 

Why "people" can make a difference in governmental decisions. 

Why trying to influence your society can h& both very rewarding and very 
f rustrating. 
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Why there are more than two sides to any question 

Why there are maiv^^ ways to shli't the responsxhlllty for decisions 
made. 

Why there are all xlnds of dareer possibilities available In government. 



Suggested Dally Journal : The journal is for you — to help you reconstruct , 
think, and feel about your involvement experiences. Processing or working 
through your perceptions and x '<^llngs are how you can gain the most from your 
experiences and the experiences of ethers. 

How you write or develop your journal is also up to you. You might want to put 

"what happened'' on the left-side of the pages with room for your feelings/ 

reactions in liberal right-hand margins. Or you might want to focus on the following 

questions: In this session what did I learn about myself? What about myself did 

I share with others? What did I learn about interaction? Wliat did I learn about the 

other individuals? 

Each day write a paragraph or two reporting on your experiences. The questions * 
below suggest the kinds of things you can write about, but do not feel that 
you must limit your report to these questions if there is something else you would 
prefer to write about. You can probably write c:- one or two questions, and you 
can choose the ones that seem to relate to things that happen that day. Briefly 
describe the situation and reasons for your feelings. 

1. How did your feelings about any person change as a result of this day's 
activities? Why? 

2. How similar is your impression of yourself to the impression others have 
of you? Explain. 

3. Were you surprised by any of the things people said about you? Explain. 

4. What were some things you wanted to say today and did not say? 

5. What did you do today which made you feel proud? Why? 

6. What problems did you encounter? 

7. What happened that made you feel uncomfortable or unhappy? 

8. What criticisms did you receive and how did you respond to them? 

9. What compliments were you given and what did they mean to you? 

10. What did you do that seemed to be effective or ineffective in your 
relationship with others? 

11. What did you do in your work that was enjoyable or satisfying? 

12. What new task did you learn to perform? 

13. How do you think you might need to change to succeed in a preferred 
career field? 

14. What happened that made you feel you would (or would not) like (your choice) 
as a lifetime career? 

15. Tell about the beat thing that happened to you this week; something someone 
said or did, something you said or did, a feeling, an insight, a goal 
accomplished , etc • 

This exercise taken, in part, from Pilot Training Project for Teachers of . 
Distribution and Marketing , University of Minnesota, Summer 1967 
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Questions and Projects 

Directions: Do the questions that are related to your project or use the 
projects listed to design your own project. The first 10 questions are for 
those who have either worked In a campaign or read a book about a campaign. 

1. What did the candidate do that was not listed In the "how to" llstst 

What did he or she not do that was In the "how to" lists? What 
effect do you think this had on the election? 



2. What did your candidate's opponent do or not do that was in the "how 
to" manuals? What effect did this have on the outcome of .the election? 

3. What kind of an Image did the candidate try to project? How? What 
Image did your opponent try to project of your candidates? How? 
What Image did the voter have of your candidate? 

4. What kind of Image did your opponent try to project? How? What kind 
of an Image did your candidate try to project of your opponent? How? 
What Image do you think the voters had? 

5. How much money did each of the candidates spend In this campaign? 
Where did it come from? How did they budget it? Would you have spent 
it differently? Why? 

6. How much time did the candidates spend on the campaign? How did they 
budget their time? Would you have done it differently? 

7. Describe the staff and working conditions during the campaign. What 
kinds of decisions were made by the staff? 

8. What do you tjilnk motivated your candidate and his or her opponent to 
put in so much time, effort and money into this election? What do you 
think motivated the workers? 



9. Once the campaign is over read back through your diary. 

What %iere your feelings during the campaign? 
• What were the major turning points in the campaign? 

What have you learned about the process of gaining power? 

What have you learned about the people that run for political power 

and those that work for them? 

Would you do it again? Why or why not? 

Would you like to be a politician? 



10. What reforms would you suggest for the elective process? Why? 
What effect would they have? Who do you think would oppose them? 
What group would be for them? 

11. Assume that you are a campaign manager for the candidate of your choice. 
Based on the demographic data available and your goals for the campaign, 
what type of a campaign would you run? 
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12. Send to the various political parties for information on why you 
should join their party. Compare the material you receive with 
the material in the packet from 1968 and 1972. Are the parties 
trying to change their image? Use the Author Analysis questions 
to analyze the materials. 

13. Recent studies indicate that more voters register as independents.' 
In 1971, about 20 percent of the electorate refused to join either 
party, and in the young voters, 45% refused to join either party. 
Why do you think this trend has developed? Do you think that this 
trend will continue? If so, what will the effects be on the 
political system? If not, which party do you think will gain the 
most? 



14. Research third party movements in the U.S.A. 



15. What did the candidates in the last election do to attract the in- 
dependent voters? 

16. What did the candidates in the last election do to counteract any 

attempts by third parties to gain political power? 

17. What is your reaction to the quote: "The public attention span, so far 

as public affairs are concerned on TV is about two minutes and 15 
seconds." If you were in charge of publicity for a candidate, how 
would you go about getting him or her the "best" exposure in the media? 

18. Make a slide-tape presentation of the election you worked in or 

studied about. 

19. Keep a collection of the materials that were used by the candidates 

in your election. Analyze it as to its effects on the outcome of the 
vote. * 

20. Keep a collection of the key local, wiational or international events 

that took place during the election. What effect do you think they 
had on the outcome of the election? Why? 

21. Keep a collection of the media response to the election. Analyze it 

as to its effect on the election. 

22. Read a book or watch a movie about an election that is on the same 

government level as the election you worked in. Compare the two. 

23. Find background materials on the types of people that tend to run for 

office and/or the kinds of people that tend to work in politics. Inter- 
view the candidate you are working for or the people you are working 
with or that work behind the scenes in politics. Use some of the 
questions in the Student Guide for Career Analysis . Did the people 
interviewed fit the "stereotype"? 

^ 24. Write or visit the offices of the political parties. Collect their 

promotional materials. Compare their statements with those made in 
1968 and 1972. 

O 10 -12 
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WORKING FOR A POLITICAL CANDIDATE 



25. Research why people Join a political party. Develop a poll baaed 
on the findings and poll your claaamatea to aee If the findings are 
valid for them. (Ask your Instructor or a librarian for resources 
to help you In designing the poll.) 

26. Take the general census data from 1970 for your community. Hake a 
hypothesis on the changes In political party preferences since 1970. 
Set up a random sample, develop an Instt'ument to measure the change 
and then poll your community. Was your hypothesis valid? How do you 
explain' what you found? (Ask your Instructor or a librarian for some 
resources to help you In designing this project.) 

27. Write and ask for copies of the state and/or national party budgets. 
Where does their money come from? Who determines how It Is spent? 
What lavs regulate the collection and spending of money? 

28. Get a recent copy of the platforms of the parties. Compare the pre- 
election statements, and post election statements and actions of the 
politicians with their platforms. 

2^ Do a study of the third party candidates that are running In this 
^ election. Compare them as to budgets, Images, membership, positions 
on Issues, etc. 

30. Research election reforms. What reforms became lav since the last 
election? What were the results of the reform on this election? What 
other reforms are proposed at the state or national level? What effect 
do you think they would have on the election process? What reforms do 
you thinly should become law? Why? 

31. Do a research project on money In politics. (Read the articles on money 
In politics.) Where does It come from? What effects have recent 
campaign financing reforms had? What other reforms do you think are 
necessary? 
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Political Participation Hiararcfay 
Source: Political Participation 
Letter W. Milbrath, Rand NcRally^ 
Chlcaflp, Ill«9 196^9 pp« 17-20 

About one third of the Anerlcan adult population can be character- 
ited as polltlcaUor apathetic or paaaive} they am unavare of the poJLltical 
part of the vorld around them* Another 6o percent plsgr largely epectator 
rolea in the political proceaa} they dieer, they vote, but they do not do 
battle. In the puree t aenae of the vord, prr^bably onOy 1 or 2 percent 
could be called gladiators. 

The dlTlslotti In this chart are reminiscent of the roles played at 
a Roman gladiatorial contest. A small band of gladiators battle fiercely 
to please the speetatora, who haTS the pover to decide their fate. The 
spectators in the standa dieer, transmit messagss of advice and encourage- 
nenty and, at given periods, vote to decide irho has von a particular 
battle (election). The apathetlcs do not bother to cow to the stadium 



to vatch the shov. 



Reprinted vlth permission* 
Hierarchy of Polhical Involvefiiefii* 




Spteflstor 



AHthstlM 
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AUTHOR QUESTIONS 



When reading an^ source, the accuracy of the material can be assessed by 
answering questions: 

1. What are the writer's qualifications? 

A. What is his occupation? Political affiliation? 

B. Did he have a personal stake in the problem about which 
he is writing? 

2m Vihat are his sources of information? 

A. Are they primary or secondary? 

B. Are they written by authorities in the field? 

C« Do the sources used represent more than one side of 
the question? 

3. How dors the author use his information? 

A. How recent is the information? Date published? (Check backside of 
title page) , 

B. Does he include an adequate sample of data to form conclusions? 

C. Have important views been omitted? 

D. Are sources listed? Are footnotes used? 

In v;hat tone of language does he write? 

A. Does he appeal to reason or to emotion? 

B. Does he use mostly fact or opinion? 

C. Does he fail to mention important points of view? (see the introduction.) 

D. How many emotional words does he use? 

5« What is the purpose for writing? 

A. Is he writing to convince or to inform? 

B. Is the source published chiefly to sell or to inform? 

C. Does he admit his prejudices? 

6. To what extent does the author reflect the values of bis times and 
his culture? 

yt# When was the information published? 

B. What were the general outlooks of that society at that time? 

C. To what extent does his v/riting reflect A and B above? 

D. To what extent does he write in terms of his cultural values? 



SOUHCE: Nndine Clark, A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE THINKINa, pp. 20-21 
Revised and adapted by M« M« Welter, PluD. 
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Voter Registration 



If you are over 18 years old and have not registered to vote, you can do 
by mail. Go to the service window in the Social Studies Resource Center 
and pick up a Voter Registration Form. (See sample below.) 



2 _ VOTER REGISTRATION CARD 

Couni> initructions b«for« compltting * PImm typ« or print In ink 

W. P.. 



5j Telephone numb.. ^ 

S Previoue name (if changed) 



oe Lett previous 

iddretp (if eny) 

III street or noute No. 



S. 0. No.. 



OFFICE USE ONLY 



^City, Viiieoe or Townthlp county 

S Addrew of IM previous 

S registration (if any) . ^ 

S5 street or Route r«o. 



Apt. No. City, village or Townihip County stete ZTp 

BE SURE TO CHECK INSTRUCTIONS TO DETERMINE WHETHER YOU ARE QUALiriED TO REGISTER 
I oenify that I will be at least is yeen old on eleellon dev end thel the ebove reels ere correct I understand thai giving lelse 
mrormetlofi to procure e re^stratien Is s Islorty punlshabls by nel more than ftva yaers Imprtsonmenl and e fine ol not more 
then 16.000.00 or both. 

/ / X 

DO NOT TEAR OFF 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR VQTgR REGISTRATION 

Eligible voter meens a person who at the time of any election: 

'at b 18 years of age or older» > 
'^iren of the United Statea and 
rattoreu *''nneaota for 20 days. 

(b) Any person who is ui«M. 

(c) Any person who it adjudicated to 1^ 

(d) Any person who is not properly registered. 

"^^n has not been 

QiVINQ FALSE INFORMATION TO PROCURE A REGISTRATION OR ATTElVir . 

TO REGISTER WHEN NOT QUALIFIED ARE FELONIES PUNISHABLE BY NOT MQRE 

THAN S YEARS IMPRISONMENT OR A FINE OF NOT MORE THAN ^,000 OR BOTH. 

(OVER FOR REMAINDER OF INSTRUCTIONS) 

SIGN THIS CARD ^ DO NOT COMPLETE 
The informatton will be typed by voter reeistratlon office 

Name I w. 

• FIrrt I 

Mai*' 



Apt. No. City, «H age or Township etece Zip 

BE SURE TO CHECK INSTRUCTIONS TO DETERMINE WHETHER YOU ARE QUALIFIED TO REGISTER. 



OATB eioNiTUifl 

For leenmaetleifronlv 



WHAT IS A PRECINCT CAUCUS? 

The precinct is the smallest geographic political unit. The caucus 
is the first step on the political ladder. It is the only occasion when 
all people of the same political party have the opportunity to express 
themselves in a meaningful May on party issues, candidates, party officers 
and delegates* 



NHO IS ELIGIBLE TO ATTEND? 

Any resident of the precinct Mho Mill be 18 by the next state 
general election, has supported the party's candidates in the past, or 
who intends to in the next election, and is in general agreement with 
the principles of the party. 

WHEN IS THE PRECINCT CAUCUS HELD? 

Precinct caucuses are held the fourth Tuesday of February in every 
even numbered year. Thus they are held early in the same year as state 
wide and national elections. 



WHERE IS THE PRECINCT CAUCUS HELD? 

The precinct caucus announcements list the time and place of the 
caucus and are published in the local newspapers two weeks before the 
caucus. In addition to the notice of the caucus, another notice must be 
posted for six days before the caucus at the caucus location. Caucuses 
are usually held at the polling place for the precinctt in schools or 
community centers. Several caucuses may be held in the same building - 
be sure you are at the right onel 



NHY PRECINCT CAUCUSES? 

The precinct caucuses are the basis for the two party system.- 
The caucus insures that the two parties are open to all people, and 
exclude no people or groups. Citizens can make their voice heard on 
any issue of any size, and discuss and comment on candidates for all 
offices. Decisions concerning party officers, candidates and platforms 
start at the precinct le^el. 



WHAT IS DONE AT A PRECINCT CAUCUS? 

The people in each precinct elect delegates to represent them at 
the party conventions. The resolutions are adopted reflecting the will 
of the people present, party officers for the precinct are elected* and 
candidates for all offices may be endorsed or supported. Any eligible 
person attending a caucus amy be elected a delegate, alternate or party 
officer. Any person may also present a resolution. 
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MINNESOTA ELECTION LAWS* PERTAINING TO PRECINCT CAUCUSES 



202.22 Precinct caucus 

Subdivision 1 . Time and manner of holding . On the fourth Tuesday in February 
in every election year there shall be held for every election precinct a party 
caucus in the manner provided by law, 

Subd. 3 . Notice. The county or legislative district chairman shall give two 
weeks* published notice and at least six days* posted notice at the regular 
polling place of the holding of the precinct caucus* stating the place* date, 
and time for holding the caucus. 

202 . 23 Time and ulace of caucus 

Subdivision 1 . The hour for convening all caucuses throughout a county shall be 
uniform. No caucus shall b^ convened before 2:00 p.m. nor later than 9:00 p.m.. 
and the caucuses shall remain ooen for at least one hour. 

Subd. 2 . The precinct caucuses shall be held at the regular polling places for 
each precinct or other suitable places designated in the call and no caucus may 
be adjourned to any other place or time. 

202 . 24 Caucus, who may participate and vote 

Subdivision 1 > Only those persons who are qualified to vote for candidates for 
federal office in the precinct as defined by Minnesota election law. or who will 
be qualified to so vote at th^? time of the next general election, may vote or be 
elected a delegate or offic^^r at the precinct caucus. 

S ubd. 2 . Only those persons who are in agreement with the principles of the 
party as stated in the party's constitution, and who either voted or affiliated 
with the party at the last general election or intend to vote or affiliate with 
the party at the next general election, may vote at the precinct caucus. 

Subd, 3 . In case the right of a person to participate at the caucus is chal-- 
lenged, the question of his right to participate shall be decided by a vote of 
th'> whole caucus. A person so challenged may not vote on the question of his 
right to participate. 

Subd. 4 . No person may vote or participate at more ^than one party's caucuses 
in any one year. 

202.25 Caucus, business 

Each precinct caucus shall elect a chairman and such other officers as may be 
provided by party rules, and the proper number of delegates to congressional dis- 
trict, county, or legislative district conventions as determined by the party's 
call. The caucus may also discuss party policies, candidates, and any other 
business as prescribed by party rules. 

202.26 Caucus, chairman, nominations 

Subdivision 1 . The convener shall be the temporary chairman of the caucus. 
Subd> 2 . Nominations for the election of officers and delegates shall remain 
open for at least the first half hour of the caucus. 
Subd. 3 . All voting shall be by si^cret ballot. 

Subd. 4 . Upon completion of the counting of votes the chairman shall announce 
the names of persons who are elected, and he shall certify the names to the chair- 
man of the county or legislative district executive committee and to the chairman 
of the state central committee. 

202.27 Caucus, conduct 

All questions concerning the manner in which a caucus is, conducted or called 
that are not covered by statute shall be determined by Robert's Rules of Order 
(revised) unless otherwise specified by party rules. 

18 *abridged 
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LIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AT A GLANCE 



do thts: (1) 


You say this: 


May you 
interrupt 

0 V% A A 1# A M 7 

speaKer r 


Must you 
be 

seconded 


Is the 
motion 
debatable? 


Is the 
motion 
amendable? 


What vote 
is 

required? 


djourn meeting 


"I move that 

wc auj uuj. 11 • 


no 


Yes 


No 


No 


Majority 
Vote 


ecess the iQeeting 


"I move chat we 
recess until..." 


No 


Yes 


.No 


Yes 


Majority 
Vote 


omplain about noise, 
emperature, etc. 


"Point of 
Privilege." 


Yes 


No 


No (2) 


No 


No (3) 
Vote 


USDSnd fll1*^hP1* onn<» 

ideration of something 


1 movc we 
table it." 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Majority 
Vote 


nd debate 


"I move the pre- 
vious quescion. 


NO 


Yes 


No 


No 


Two-thirds 
Vote 


ostpone consideration 
of 


''I move ve post- 
pone this matter 
until • • It 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Majority 
Vote 


ave something 

Cudied 

iirther 


"I move we refer 
this matter to 
a committee." 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Majority 
Vote 


nend 
3tion 


"I move that this 
motion be amended 
by..." 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Majority 
Vote 


itroduce business 
1 primary motion 


"I move that..." 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yt^fi 


Majority 
\^ote 



The motions or points above are listed in established 

order of precedence.; When any one of them is pending, 

you may not introduce another that is listed below it, 

but you may introduce another that is listed above it. 



2. In this case, any resulting motion 
is debatable. 

3. Chair decides 
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) this: (1) 


You say this: 


May you 

Interrupt 

speaker? 


Must you 

-be 
seconded? 


Is the 
motion 
debatable? 


Is this 

motion 

amendable? 


What vote 
is 

required? 


|ect to procedures or 
a personal affront 


"Point of Order" 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No Vote 
Chair decides 


luest Information 


"Point of infor- 
matlon." 


Yes, if 
urgent 


No 


No 


No 


No Vote 


; for a vote by actual 
int to verify a voice 
e 


"I call for a 
decision of the 
house" 


No (2) 


No 


No 


No 


No vote unless 

someone 

objects 


ect to considering 
le undiplomatic or 
roper matter. 


"I object to con- 
sideration of this 
question." 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


IWU LlilL Qa 

Vote 


e up a matter 
vlously tabled 


"I move ve take 
from the table.." 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Majority 
Vote 


onslder something 
eady disposed 


"I move we now 
(or later) re- 
consider our action 
relative to..." Yes 


Yes 


Yes, if 
original 
motion is 
debatable 


No 


Majority 
Vote 


slder something out 
its scheduled order. 


"I move we suspend 
the rules and 
consider." 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Two-thirds 
Vote 


s on ruling by 
chair 


"I appeal the 

chair's 

decision. 


Yes 


Yeo 


Yes 


Yes 


Majority 
Vote 



The motions, points, and proposals listed above have no 2. But divisions must be called for 09 

established order of precedence. Any of them may be before another motion is started. * 

Induced at any time - except when the meeting is ' 
considering one of the top three matters on the other 3. Then majority vote is required, 

side. 

Prepared by Republican State Central Committee 
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CAHDIDATE TALLY CHART 



Directions: Write the sub- totals for each candidate that were yielded by your 
responses to each section of the "Checklist in the appropriate spaces beloir» 



Personal Demographic 

Quali ties Characteris ti cs Issues Total 



Candidate 


Ilega- posi- 
tive tive 


Nega- Posi- 
tive tive 


Nega^ Posi- 
tive' tive 


Nega- Posi- 
tive tive 


Democrat 










Republican 










Independent j 









Answer these questions about your responses to the "Presidential Candidate 
Checklist" and the "Candidate Tally Chart." 

1. What qualities of the candidates do you value most? 

2. Why do you value these qualities? 

3* Which of the current candidates possesses more of the qualities 
which you valtie? Explain. 
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Volunteer Workers: The Personal Appeal 

The purpose of a political cainpalgn is to address a persuasive reqiaest 
to eveiy registered voter to support your candidate at the polls. To g^t the 
attention of every voter, though, is often times both difficult and expensive. 
Some voters cannot be reached by either the media or other more traditional 
cainpaigning methods such as coffee parties or local debates or rallies* The 
voters who are committed to either party or a candidate tend to b^ rieached 
by these methods* The uncommitted voter, who often determines the outcome of 
an election, is not always jreached by these more mass methods of campaigning* 
A way to reach many of these voters is to make a personal contact with them 
to ask them to vote for your candidate* 

A way to reach many of these voters is to make a personal contact with 
them and ask them to vote a certain vay***The penonal appeal is a good poli- 
tical technique because if th^ penon called upon is not strongly committed 
to a candidate a plea for his or her vote may be the coiqpelling relisW for 
making a choice between candidates on £lection Day* 

The candidate cannot knock on evezy door and personally ask the voter to 
vote for him or her* Tlie next best thing is to have someone knock on doors on 
behalf of the candidate* Diis is one Job that voltuiteer workers can do in 
their own local area to influence the uncoisnitted voter to vote for the candl- 
date and to insure that those already conmitted to him or her will also get 
out and vote on election day* 

Volunteer woxicers usually wox4c under the direction of a coordinator* It 
is important to follow the directions given as to time, place and method of 
the personal contacts* If for any reason you cannot folloir through with your 
door to door canqpaignt it is very important that you personally contact the 
coordinator and let him or her knov* Don^t fake it! 

2x 24 



When calling, either by phone or door to door, the folloidLng suggestions 
are to be kept In ndnd: 

1. Always Identify yotirself. If the candidate provides an Identi- 
fication tag, wear lt« 

2. Sipeak clearly, slowly and In a friendly, positive maxiner. 

3« Never argue. It is not your Job to win arguments but to make 
personal appeal for votes* 
Don't iwntion or run down the opposition candidate or party. 
5* Dress appropriately. 

6. If you are using the phone have a script and follow it. If 

the candidate doesn't provide you with one, ask for some 

stiggestions and then write yotir own. 
7* If you are calling door to door practice what you are going to 

say on some fiends and neighbors until you are confbrtable 

doing it. 

A sanplev. solicitation mLe^t be: "Good ^k>ming, I'm Jan Anderson. 
I live at 3632 Blaine Ave* North. I'm a volunteer out woxicing for 
State Representative Bob Smith* I'm going to vote for him and I 
hope you will too* Here is a pamphlet about Mr* Smith* I hope 
you^ll read it and share it with the other msnbers of yo\ir family. 
Thank you* 

8. Be honelst. "I don't knw,*^ is an honest answer to a question that 
you don't know the answer to. 

9. Don't oversell. A brief, friendly personal appeal will leave more 
good feelings than a long political discussion. 

10* Carry a notebook and pencil. Jot down names and addresses of potential 

vorkers, luestions, suggestions for the candidate, etc. 
Working as a volunteer caller is very threatening at first* It can also 
be vexy rewarding because you are personally Involved in and influencing the 
outcome of the election* 
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Young People In Local Politics 



Local elections alao require the candidatea to plan and run a caiq^aign* 
He or she has to attract voters by speaking to civic groups and coffee pcurties, 
sending out press releases, putting up signs, calling door to door, researching 
issues, etc. Only they do it with a much smaller budget and an all volunteer 
staff. 

The folloving suggestions are based on experiences other young people 
have had in working with local politicians. Show them to the candidate you 
volunteer to woric for and get his or her response to them. It might influence 
your decision. 

1. Meet with the young people that think they want to woi* in your 
can;>aign. Exchange ideas with them. Explain what you would like 
to do and why and then lie>'i*n to their ideas for your caznpalpi* 

2. P]^a your campaign and incorporate as many of their ideas as you 
honestly can. 

3* Meet again with all your workers and explain your plan. Assign, 
specific Jobs to thote who want to help. Have specific dates 
that they are to be completed by. If possible, have a short 
follow-up report turned in on a 3x5 card. 

U. Don't underestimate the ability or the enthusiasm of young people. 
They can woxic together to: 

Make phone calls. 
Plan and make literature drops. 
Get permission to put up signs. 
Put up and take down signs. 
Organize and take opinion polls. 
Help get out the voters. 
Vote, if over l8 years of age. 



5. Have meetings to check on the progress of the campaign and to 
exchange Ideas. 



6. Invite them to your victory party. 



EKLC 
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Money in I'olitics 



SOURCE: VITAL ISSUES 

Volume XXI, No. 2 



Presidential Campaigr Spending 
Has Risen ShArpiy Since 1952 

TABLE 1 



Rising Spending for Nominations and Elections 
By Candidates and Parties in the United States 

TABLE 2 



Estimated Total Spending 



Millions 

HI Republicans 
r.D' Democrats 



Millions Millions 



Millions 




Spending per Vote Cast 



Spending Per Vote Cast 
*George Wallace's Campaign Spent an 
additional $9 Million or 9c per vote 

TABLE 1 ; : . > : 

Presidential Campaign Spending Has Risen Sharply Sisn^^ 19,52,, 

REPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS SPENDING PER VOTE CAST 

1952 $6.6 Million $5-0 Million 19c 

1956 $7.8 Million $5.1 Million 21C 

1960 $10.1 Million $9.8 Million 29c 

1964 $16.0 Million $8.8 Million 35c 

1968* $25.4 Million $11.6 Million 51c t 

^George Wallace's campaign spent an additional $9 million or 9 cents per vote 

TABLE 2 

Rising Spending For Nominations and Elections 6y Candidates 
And Parties in the United States 
ESTIMATED -TOTAL SPENDING SPENDING PER VOTE CAST 



1952 
1956 
1960 
1964 
1968 



$140 Million 
$155 Million 
$170 Million 
$200 Million 
$300 Million 
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$2:24 
$2.50 
$2.57 
$2.83 
$4.10 



OTHER SOURCES 



For further Information, contact : 
Your municipal clerk. City Hall. 

Secretary of State, State Office Building, St. Paul, MN 55101, (612) 221-2805. 
Minnesota Civil Liberties Union, 2323 East Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. MN 55413. 
(612) 331-2773. 

Minnesota Youth Citizenship Fund, Inc., P.O. Box 15058 Commerce Station, 

Minneapolis, MN 55415, (612) 331-7222. 
Minnesota League of Women Voters, 555 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, MN 55102. 

(612) 224-5445. 

Minnesota Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party, 730 E. 38th St., Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 827-5421. 

Minnesota Republican Party, 4940 Viking Drive, Minneapolis, MN 55435, 
(612) 920-5750. 

Socialist Worker's P-irty, 1 University Ave,, N.E., Minneapolis, MN 55413. 
Minnesota T Party, 2601 Fremont Ave. N., Minneapolis, MN 55411. 
Common' Cause, 2100 M Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20037. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC 20233. 
The Student Vote, 43 Ivy Street, S.E., Washington, DC 20003. 
Youth Citizenship Fund, Inc., 2317 M Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20037. 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 1730 M. Street N.W., Washington 
DC 20036. 

Democratic National Committee, 2600 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20037. 
Republican National Committee, 310 First Street, S.E., Washington, DC 20003. 

Further Reading 

The Washlngtoti Pay-off , Robert N. tflnter-berger, Dell Publishing,' New York, 1972, 
pp. 317-319. This section concerns political reform. 

How To Wage a Successful Campalgir for the Presidency , Pat Paulson Nash Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, California, 1972. Read the sections entitled "Answers 
for All Occasions" and "Packaging Your Image." 

The New How To Win an Election , Stephen C. Shadegg, Taplinger Publishing Company, 
New York, 1972, pp. 20-24, 181-184. "The Uncommitted Voter" and "Election Time- 
tables" are discussed in these portions. 

"Points of Accord, Discord in Rival Platforms," Minneapolis Star , August 23, 1972. 
This news story makes a step-by-step comparison of Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms in the 1972 election. 

Getting with Politics , Roy Hoopes, Dell Publishing Company, 1968, pp. 88-109. This 
section, "Picking Your Party," discusses Democratic and Republican philosophies. 
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GOVERNMENTS. BUREAUCRACY AND PEOPLE 



INTRODUCTION AND DIRECTIONS 



Directions : Read the Introduction, the Instructions for the Suggested Dally 
Journal, the Questions and Projects and the article "A Sense of Smel],," Then 
design a research or Involvement project dealing with a government agency. 
Keep a journal of your experiences and feelings. Refer to the other , materials 
In the section as needed. 

Introduction ; Each of us lives under the authority of and shares the cost of 
several units of local government which are overlapped by a variety of regional 
governments and a school district. We also live under the authority of a taxing 
power of one state government and one federal government. 

Governments set up agencies and departments to carry out their various, duties and 
services. The charts and other materials In this section are examples of how some 
of these agencies and departments are organized. If you are going to try to solve 
a problem In your community. It Is sometimes Important to understand, these "power 
maps" of government agencies. Other large organizations In our SDciety,also tend 
to be structured In this manner. 

People that run these agencies and departments are called bureaucrats and the 
organizations are called the "the bureaucracy." „ . , 

The charts and graphs In this section are rather meaningless until you start 
adding people and services to them. Then you begin to get an Idea of the vast- 
ness and complexity of the government In our society. There are 50 state govern- 
ments and 80,000 units of local governments (counties and smaller ). These 80,000 
units are governed by over 500,000 elected officios, spend $450 billipn per 
year and hire 30,000 separate law enforcement agencies to carry but the laws they 
pass. 

Governments tax us and spend the money to provide all kinds of sez:vices. To do this 
governments employ over 18 million people. It is estimated that. Including the 
military, one in every six American workers work for the g9vernmeiit ^at some level. 

A government work force this large also means that there are a wide variety of career 
opportunities available. On the federal level alone there are over ,500 professional 
job classifications and hundreds of non-professional ones. Since only, ten percent 
of the two and one half million federal employees work in Washington, D.C., there 
are also hundreds of civilian work locations in the U.S. 



NOTE: A further reading for this section is "The OBM: The Other President." 
found in the Minneapolis Tribune for March 10, 1974. 
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Goals and Objectives 



* ^" °^ importance. You can rank them in 

T^.ZT/ "'"^ ^'^^^ fished yoJ; 

The student should understand: 

Why the pace of chani?e is often slow, 
that JlXencr'Srran^r """""^ satisfactory to those 

UD an?!h;n!!%"**'*"'^ *° ^''^"^ «*°P- do-n or speed 

lip any chnnm in your community. 

How and why orKanizations ODerate the way they do. 

Why various kinds of people «et involved in the decision 
making process. v,j.oxun 

Why "people" can make a difference in govemnental decisions. 

«>d v^'^StJStin,!"''""'" ^""^ '--'^ng 
That there are more than two sides to any question. 
That there are many ways to avoid nakinR a decision. 

^^That there are many ways to shift the responsibility for decisions 

wvern^itf^"^ ^^"'^^ ''^ possibilities available In 
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Personal Research '*heet 



I live in the nj^ oV . s,^ 0(n:n-il 

12 composed or nerr^bero in ail, of whom r.re eif^cted by 

wardii or district:;, :in:i the city at lar^e. Terins of office are 

yenrs. Prinary election:; ^\>r council nor.hery take :>lm:e 



foUCT/ed by city elections on ^ . h];/ council 



member is . mayor is 

ITie city nanaf>;r Lr. . police chief is 



My reriresent-ati ve on the county /;ovemin«: body 



• J^Vshe is appointed elected 

^^JV* ye'int. /["here are rif^mbf^rs in this group. They rrioet 

^■y^^ . "Tieir r-Teetlnrs are open closed to the public. 

Ify representative on the Metro Council is • ^ 

There are in this f^ovprnfnp: croup. f4ombers to this group are 

elected ^appointed every years • They meet every - 



Their neetin^s are ^open ^clor.ed to the public. The chairnan of this 

coiincil is . ile/she is ^ elected appointed 

every years. 

Nty incunbent representati ve? in Gt, Paul and Uashinf^ton, D.C. are: 

Political .Committees 
lisee Address Party Appointed To 

StPte Hen. 



otate Jen. tor 



U.3. oenatonj 
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* bartiisch 
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rOUKWOllD 

The chance of me living a full life is being threatened. 
It's being threatened by things my parents and grandparents 
never thought could happen. But, our experience shows 
that we still can make some changes." 



The St. Paul Open School started in the fall of 1971. Part 
of the St. Paul Public School System, the school has an en- 

?° students: K-12 , and 800 people on the waiting 
list. The main advantages of the school are: the free and 
open curriculum, no grading pressures, and an informal social 
environment, pe school is housed in an old factory building, 
situated in a "heavy industrial" area. Our locatioJI, on uJi? 
StT^Pa^l"''^"''^' refered to as the "armpit of 



As I made out my first schedule, I spied the class Ecology, 
taught by Joe Nathan. I thought that being the ecologically 
minded person I am, I should check it out. A group of 20 or 
so people showed up the first day. We split into groups, each 
to work on their own pro:ects. My group was made up of Don 
Brown, then an • 8th grader', Larry Buck, a '10th grader' 
Katy Kelly, a 'senior', myself - Ross Huelster, a 'Sth grader', 
and^Joe. Other groups started up projects such as neighbor- 
hood cleanups, school litter patrol, and a recycling cSnter 
in back of the school. Our group didn't want to do a didly 
. little pro:ect; we wanted to do something different. What to 
do? Katy brought up how she had ridden her bicycle through 
the area during August and had noticed the "stinky stench" 
that permeated the area. First, you must understand what kind 
of area we're in. Most of the area is zoned "heavy industrial" 
Right across the street, a few blocks are zoned residential. 
Here there are about three nursing homes, and a mess of run-down 
houses. This area and our school are surrounded by : railroad 
tracks, drive injs, block long car dealers, insurance buildings, 
resturants, packing plants. Interstate 94, and a variety of 
other factories and buildings. 

Anyw3". -e traced the "obnoxious odors" to three companies- 
Speas Vineger Plant - directly behing the school; 
Bartusch Meat Packing Plant - 2/5 's of a mile away; 
Hoerner Waldorf Paper Company -1/2 mile from school. 
V,e all agreed that Waldorf smelled the worst. A sort "6f burnt 
sausage pancake breakfast smell. Also, their stacks let out 
S^^l ?^ especially during the cold winter months 

We decided to 'attack' these three companies on behalf of the 
school and neighborhood residents for the benefit of the area. 



After agreeirig on our project, we decided to ask for tours of the 
cairt)anies we were trying to clean up. Larry called Hoemer Waldorf 
and^-^aUced with a public relations secretary. Larry told her who 
we were, where we were from, but not what we planned to do. She 
must have been scared by the word 'ecology'. She explained the 
merits of their conpany and said the connpany was preparing a slide, 
film about their paper recycling. She asked us to call back in 
thirty days. We figured that they would show us only what they 
wanted us to see: their good points, like paper recycling, but not 
their bad ones, like the stencil from their pulp-making process. 
In thirty days, Larry called back. 
"Still not re^ady, sir." v/as th^ response. 

We weren't even sure that an actual slide show was being put together. 
Another month of waiting. Another negative answer. But at least we 
didn't give up. Waldorf couldn't 'turn us off with a "sorry sir" • 
secretary. , 

By the end of sixty days and still no slide show, we knew that our 
hopes of getting a tour were futile. By this time we had a lawyer, 
John Hennan, who was a staff member of the Minnesota Public Interest 
Research Group (MPIRG). • 
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fTIFG is an rvicrization that giv^s frre lenal advice to groups such 
a'-> ours, Tho rr^'.n? wis fcr-^d b^^ college students after Ralph Nader 
spcko on th- "diversity ca-^u3, f^t-jccrt-. frrm eighteen colleges 
o^rne togf?th-- tr rais*? suprrrt fcv- the iuea. Funding for MPIRG comes 
from student i^r^r. at each the colleres, A student controlled 
board of dir^c-"-:r? decido:^ the general areas cf i.Trk for MPIPG: such 
a3 anti-pollution, voter rinhts, and ccr.sur:v>r protection. 



Wo rr.et with director, who told us about the projects they 

had been inv-iv^-: vith, part and present. He suggested' that we begin 
by st-Jdying th-^ ^inti-sTnell pollution laws of -lirjnesota and the other 

r,tater;. v<? r:-?d ide^is about what the law was and the ways 

they could b-? i— rrvr^d, we rhould cohk^ back. 

Wo went to ^h- ::--.'ironnental Librar/ that is located in the basement 
c: tho Sout^^?-- *!Lnneapoli- P-.iblic Library,', 1222. uth St- . SE. When 

p>plair.ed -:r r'^D'i^ct, th'^v aer*^'^*-; to op'^.n ur^ j^ist for us ore 
afternoon, "^-^ th^ir par^ -f .t>3 library was open only in 
the everanr. 

IxT^T v;:re li-"--- 1-: tric> - z^lc:: "ZZr-iro-rx^rtal Law Roocrter^," 
\-> f-^-ird th~^ -^'^-^ ''inre^r^t^. l^v '^^'^ zLi'-^-^'^'^. '"tirdarxis for rr^ell 
p-ll;.ticn, ----- t^- -r--: — tir^, -eri-^sidental, cr 
b-:3i.r.o?'^. r- - ar--:-, -it--, — j took one part polluted 

riir ?.r.d fr^.-^-^^.— . v..^ r-.t^th- air in a container, 

i: i"* --^ - r^sidr^ntial ar^r.s. you 

^•T-. -^^r* r-^-^ -Mr ^r- -^oll':^rd air. Cbvicuclv,' 

^^^^T.~'**r ^ ■ " .:-r7:. '-^-i-:^^-- i--^^^. Z;::-'?^ cnlv ctrrneor law 
*! w^*^ r*"*^ — '^**"io' »o ** ' ^ * 0.7*^ *^'^cH co^e'*'^"inr^ $ 

r-rr fi-^irs.r ■ "71? 7 — : irnh^ssed v-ith what 

h»d fcuT-d. r— - c-:--^--^-^ ■^.h-t f-r ir.sTjectior, cf th^ 

plar.t3 by t'-.'^ ci-' "-r.^o-. ^— sc.*. ~-?v haloed us vrito 

official cor-lei.r*3 w'-.ir.- — • -^r rr^- ■ - the b?-k cf this booklet.- 
Wp'v** also «?rc:lr?^d cr-ic? tb- '"irj-'^--ta la-.-s' on cnell poil-tion. 
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we testify 



We didn't seem to be getting anywhere! No response from Hoemer 
Waldorf, no response fron the city Pollution Control Agency. Our 
lawyer at MPIRG suggested that we testify at the upcoming PCA^ 
hearings. Federal law requires each state's PCA to hold hearings 
on that state's program for irrplqmentation of the Federal plans along • 
with any amendments the state may have added to the Federal Standards. 



We decided to attend the hearings and urge stronger anti-odor laws. 
We realized that the Minnesota Pollution Control Agency did not have 
jurisdiction, but hoped we could get some help anyway. We based 
our testimony on two points: 

1. As Minnesota's law stands, anti-ordor standards for 
buildings in industrial areas are more leniant. than those for 
buildings in other areas. If the odors were confined to in-^ 
dustrial zones, a case could be nade for this provision. 
However, people in surrounding residential areas, nursing 
homes, parks and the St. Paul Open School has to breathe 

the foul-smelling air from plants located in industrial 
zones. 

2. Although Minnesota's anti-odor pollution law has just 
been strengthened, we felt that there was room for iirpxjve- 
ment. We urged the adoption of a law similar to Connecticut's, 
forbidding anyone from polluting beyond his/her own property line. 



We also informed the Pollution Control Agency of our plan to take a 
petition around in the Open School and in neighboring residential and 
business areas protesting the odors from several near-by businesses. 

In retrospect, this sounds simple. At the time, however, the whole 
ideas of testifying was pretty frightening. We weren't experts -just 
.kids ( though our lawyer, John, said later we probably knew more about 
anti-odor laws that most of the PCA members). And what about ques- 
tions .... what if we couldn't answer them^ John said to answer hon- 
estly and offer to do research if more neeaed to be done. 

It really went OK. Some students from another school vAio were watch- 
ing came up to talk with us, and so did a reporter for the St. Paul 
newspapers, Boh Goligowski. He was inpressed with what we said and 
prOTiised to write a story. Testifying didn't produce direct city 
PCA action, but at least sane things were happening. We were still 
hopeful. 
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CO LL EC T ING 

SIGNATURES 




Several months had gone by since we'd fiipst asked the city PoUution 
Control Agency to check the emissions of the three coipanies. We'd 
testified at a state hearing, but gotten the following response from 
the local PGA: "sorry, mt we just don't have the time and manpower 
to investigate all the oonplaints." The lawyer at MPIRG, who we were 
working with, suggested petitioning the neighborhood. He also helped 
us write it. The petition was short, legal, and right to the point. 
We hoped everyone in the neighborhood would sign it. The day before 
we were going out, an article appeared in the newspaper about our 
efforts. We thought that would help! 

Four of us went out in the camiunity. Katy took the north side of 
University Avenue and I took the south. Ross and Don took a resident- 
ial area with a nureing hone in it. I really thought it would be easy: 
3ust tell them who I was, what the petition was for, and they'd sign 
it. Well, everything but signing it worked out for me. People said 
things like: 

"We read the article in the newspaper and thought it was 
great, but we sell coffee to Hoemer Waldorf and it would 
be bad business to sign a conplaint agoinst them." 

-coffee wholesaler 
"I've worked here for fifteen years and never smelled 
anything. Maybe I'm used to it." 

-saw wholesaler 

"Get out!" 

-a bar 

"Oh it really stinks around here! I smell it almost 
every day. Sure I'll sign." 

-a secretary 

"I can't sign anything because this is a political office 
and it's against the law." 

-teamster office 

"That's great! But I can't sign it because I work for 
them and it would be bad practice. Do you knov/ about th« 
Tom Sawyer ileat Packing Plant? It's ri^t by Hoemer 
Waldorf and it really stinks too." 

-employee of 
Pollution Curbs, Inc, ' 

''I would sign it, but I'd rather get boss to sign 

it so I won't get hassled." 

- secretar/ 

The major thing I discovered was that at least 40% of the companies 
along the south side of University Avenue do business with fioemer 
Waldorf and that the business people felt they couldn't si^n tr.e 
petition even though they thoi^ht it stunk. 

What do you say v*ien someone says "I'd like to sign it but I better 
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not because we'll lose business"? I could see their point, but 
it made ine feel helpless. I stood there knowing they were for 
us, but couldn't help it was a weird feeling > 

Actually, with the help of several people in tlie 
neighborhood, we were able to collect almost 200 neighborhood 
signatures. Of course, we also had people in the school sign 
so we ended up with around 500 names. \ 




We had two different petitions. One \rfa? for ^'students, staff and volunteers 
of the Saint Paul Open School.** The other was for ''residents of the Midway area 
in St. Paul.** The petition read as follows: 



We are (students, staff members and volunteers of the Saint Paul Open School 
or residents of the Mfdway area In St. Paul) who find the odor discharged from Speas 
Vinegar Factory at 582 Prior Ave. N.. Bartusch Meat Packing Plant at 56? Cleveland 
Ave. and Hoerner Waldorf at 2250 Wabash Ave. objectionable to us and the nursing 
homes, schools, parks and residents In this area. 

We believe they are in violation of APC 9 as stated in the Minnesota 
Pollution Control Regulations and urge the St. Paul Pollution Control Agency to 
investigate our complaint. 

If MPCA doesn*t have the manpower or money to carry out this testing, we 
believe that the specified companies should be allowed to carry out their own 
testing program as stated in the APC 3. 

We ask the St. Paul Pollution Control Agency and the Minnesota Pollution 
Control Agency to respond to our complaints, telling us: 

1. When they plan to make an investigation in result of our complalnt3. 

2. To notify us of the results of such an investigation. 
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THE SAINT PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

InJaMiiJwit Schaal Olatrlci Na. A3S 
Saint PmI, Mimatola 

$T. PAUL OPEN SCHOOL ~ a,-x 

«M5U«iv.r,iiyAv«,«, December 10, 1971 

St. Paul, Minnatoto 55104 



St. Paul Utilities Oapartment 

Air Pollution Diyiiion 

100 B. 10th 8 treat 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Dear Mr. Roberts t 

Z would like to register a complaint against 
Hoerner-Waldorf , located at 2250 Wabash. It is 
my belief that this plant is violating APC-9 in 
its omission of objectionable odors. 

There are nursing homes, residential neighborhoods, 
parks and schools near this plant and the odor is 
« source of discomfort to anyone who hasn't spend a 
substantial portion of his day near Hoerner-Waldorf • 

The air sample should be taken at night as that is 
when the smell is *«orst. 

Please keep me informed as to what you are doing and 
the results of the test. Z oah be notified through 
the St. Paul Open School. 

Sincerely, 



Xaty Xelley 
XXijk 

c;. : Ed Hick 
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thinking it throngh 



It's really hard to write my feelings over what we did. I can remember 
meeting in the Open Schools basement. We talked about what we wanted 
• to do. I must admit that I was a bit skeptical at first. ^^Hey mant 

let's shut-down Hoerner WaldorfV* Ya right-sure. Us against big business 
US. A. You bet. But I figured that I would only defeat myself and the 
project by being a pessimist. 

Rule I: Attack your project with a positive attitude. You can do 
almost anything with the right state of mind. At times I thought 
our efforts were futile. We weren't getting anywhere. We couldn't 
even deal with a P.R. secretary. 

Rule 2; Don't expect Immediate enforcement of laws. Often agencies 
who have the responsibility to enforce laws don't have the number of 
staff members to check all possible violations. Sometimes agencies 
may not want to enforce laws becaute deals have been made. Even 
when companies are found to be In violation of the laws, the companies 
may need time to come Into compliance. New equipment can't be 
installed In a day (and studies may have to be made to determine 
what type of equipment is needed). 

Rule 3; Get organized first; It's best to have a plan of attack 
before you Invade. The pollution control agency turned down our 
first complaint becasei among other thingst 'Mt wasn't In the right 
form.'' You should obtain legal help from your local "store-front 
lawyers." Research pollution laws in your and other states. Get 
local support and set up a meeting with your newspaper's environ- 
mental reporter. 

Rule k: Keep plugging at it. Don't let yourself be scared or bored 
off. Sure you need experience. Hopefully this booklet will tell 
you what It's like and give you some ideas. Remember^ we're no 
different than you; If we can do it, you can tool 




When we were going after Hoerner Waldorf, Speas and Bartusch I thought It 
^Suld be fun ?o n2il a big company. I still di But It's really not that 
hard. It took a couple of months to get moving, but that was main y be 
cause we didn't know the process. Some of It was waiting for replies to 
letters. Just Inexperience can slow you down. 
iVrllu, only put In a hard week", 

testifying at the state PCA hearings, talking with John Herman of MPIRG, 
fr-dlni about other attenipts to reduce pollution, writing letters, getting 
.lanatures on petitions and taking the tour of Hoerner Wa dorf d dn't take 
mlh tVm. \f Je had known what to do In the beginning. Inspections probably 
would have been made In less than a month. 

Somhow I never took It seriously. Maybe I should have. But we were able to 
O dolhlngs not too many students get to try. More should try Itl 
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Hoerner Waldorf was supposed to have the anti-smell equipment 
in by Labor Day, 1972 , (with an extension or two). It. was not. 
They asked for a thirty day extension and, of course, got it. 
The other two companies had their equipment installed by the 
established deadline. 

By early October, Hoerner Waldorf had the equipment in place. 
Most of us could hardly believe it after all the extensions 
they had been given. ^ 

We asked if it would be possible to see the equipment that "was 
supposed to stop the smell". This time we called, they said 
they would be "more than delighted" to show it to us. I think 
we were getting pretty well known at Hoerner Waldorf. 

When we arrived, an engineer gave us a blackboard demonstration 
on how the equipment "should work". Then they showed the equip- 
ment to us. After giving us an overall tour of the place, our 
guide gave each of us a tie clasp. You guessed it, it hid the 
Hoerner Waldorf emblem on it! 

However, we decided unanimously that the equipment was not doing 
Its 30b. The Hoerner Waldorf peoplt said they needed a little 
tine to g*t the hues' worked out. Wr thought it only fair to ' 
give then a few months to get it working. 

Time passed and it still smelled. We called the P.C.A. and 
said it still smelled. After beating around the bush for a bit, 
the P.C.A. said Hoerner Waldorf had been given a year 'sexten- 
sion. The reason for the extension was that the new equipment 
that the consulting fim's engineers said would. work, did not. 
Our lawyer thought the extension was fair. 

"A year!" What the ^ is going on? There is not a whole lot 

we can do now, but wait. But it goes to show that highly trained 
engineers can make mistakes. Unfortunately at our nose's ex- 
penses . 

We still continue to watch and smell, hoping one day we will 
wake up and it will all be gone. We were able to get at least 
some of the smell eliminated. 

In addition to the smell, our work had other effects. Several 
months after the newspaper article, a woman walked into the 
school. She talked with one of the community resource spec- 
ialists at the school and asked " Will those kids help me solve 
our neighborhood's air pollution problem? We have a plant which 
puts fumes and dust into the air. I've tried for five years to 
get action — but no one will listen. But it looks like people 
listen to those kids!" F-opie 

We met her (she worked in a restaurant 1/2 block from our 
school), and introduced her to our lawyer, Jchn Herman. Joh*' 
did some checking, we all filed complaints and this time the" 
agency investigated right away. Agreements were reached with 
Q the offending company and the lady and her neighbors are much 
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Questions and Projects for Governments, Bureaucracy and People 



Directions: Do the ones that are related to your project or use these as 
a basis for designing your own project. 



1. Define a problem in your city, region or state and research the 
problem. What are some solutions? What are some solutions for and 
against each solution? Design a procedure for trying to get the 
solution implemented. How long do you think it will take to bring 
about the change? How many people will you need to help you? How 
much of your own time and energy will it take to bring about the 
change? 

2. Try and bring about the change. Keep a diary of events and feelings. 
Compare the diary with what you thoui^t would happen. 

3. Join a local group that is trying to start, stop, slow«-down or speed- 
up a rhanpne that is taking place in your comnxinity, state or country. 
Keep a diary of events^ feelings, news coverage, results, etc. 
Analyze the process. What methods worked? What methods didn't 
woric? What kinds of people were involved? Why did they get involved 
in solving this problem? Who made the key decisions? 

Visit the public meetings of a board or council and answer the 
following questions: 

A. Were the members elected or appointed? 

B. How many citizens iregularly attend the meetings? 

C. How many citizens voted to elect the officials? 

D. What are the ages, education, careers, sex, etc., of the 
members? 

E. What influence do the other levels of government have in the 
d'^'Tlsion made by this board or council? 

F. Who his the responsibility for carrying out the decisions made? 
How much interpretation is left to then? 

n. V^hat kinds of groups lobby the board or council. What kinds 
of pressure, if nny, seems to be most effective? 

H. rost decisions nad- out in the open? If not, where do you 

♦^•^ink they wer« siarte" Why? 

J. W^i'^h rolitical p'^rv* r'^-mn to have the roost influence? 

i-otes along party line*^? Do political parties donate money 
cr other klndn of h*»lr tn candidates at election time? Are 
nrnointnento n^d** ri thn i^mis of party affiliation? 

5. DewloT^ fln arrT>tated blbIioflrr«<nhy of the resoiirces available in 
tb^ r^-r!v.^i^v 'ir ^ r-h-^ol rt-aling with a problem yon are interested 
in. 

6. Rfcorr ^ -nin.-J I or boar.i t.fntcl.*»r for a group or organisation or 
crundldat'*. A^^^•^r1 their wetlncn and r^ncrt on them to the group. 

7. Work for a council member, an advisory commission, a candidate 
running for office^ etn. K>-*p a diary of events and feelings. 



8, Co on a police ride-alonR propram. Develop a set of questions to 

ask them based on the materiaas in the Student Guide for Career Analysis 
packet. Write a report on your experiences. 

- 9m How many different Job families are there in local government? 

In state government? In the federal government? If you tried 
to answer this question « where would be a good place to start 
looking? 

1 Q» Are the requirements for a Job in local government different than 
for the same Job in private industry? Are they different at the 
state or fcde:ral level than the requirements for the same Job in 
private industry? 

11 > How do you find out about Job requirements, where to apply and 
other questions concerning government Jobs? 

1 2. Interview people who have worked on advisory commissions or have 

tried to bring about change in your communi'ty. Some sample questions 
can be found in the Student Guide for Career Analysis packet. 
What are some of the rewards and frxistrations in trying to bring 
about community change? Why did they try to Influence their 
corara\inity directly? 

^13. React to the statement, "Local governments tend to provide the 

services that affect your every day life most directly^ yet they 
attract the least attention." Do a media analysis on various 
levels of government. 

1^*> If you have worked with a bureaucracy evaluate Parkinson's Law: 
"Government will automatically seek to expand its size and 
Jurisdiction: it will find ways to occupy its time and to 
create work to fill any gaps in that time." 

15 • Make a listing of the taxes you and your family pay. V/hat percent 
goes to each level of government? Who has the most say in deter- 
mining how much is collected and where it is spent? What tax 
reforms would you suggest? Politically, how would you go about 
reforming taxes? 

Do a study on a level of r.ovemment. Make a hypothesis about 
peoples* Bt.titudes towards that level of government. Test that 
hypothesln In your community. 

17> If you hriv*» worked v;ith n fyovemnent bureaucracy react to the 

followln/; «tnior.«nt: "Much of the forre for the moves of a ippvem^ 
nen*' nay cone fron insi'lo tiie bureaucracy rather than outside forces 
such 'IT 'the people,' '^hc rnvor elite,' or prenauro and interent 
fToups?." 

_ U^. IX) :\ r^ocinl-pnychoinrl'?'!^ renea^'.^h pro.iect nr. the subject of 

"bureaucrats." '/h'lt noMvnt^s thor to hnrone bureaucrats? ilow 

,(r, Vney ^^fv\ nil:" 'i'jrir:! ot:rj? ot.'*. '"hr^n. Interview a burernicrnt. 

:>Kn ; nr r-hr Til Int'v "stereotype"? 

• 
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1 9 • DeveJop mi m-franizationaJ chart r6r the corrrpariy you work for, the 
oity you .live I',, the rfpirch you to, f»tn. Chart the course of 
a do^Msion thr^yur^h the hMroaurrary, 

2 0m Answer the followinr; quentions ahou*. a hureaixcratlc doclaidn t)iat 
you have either studied about or have tried to dirort.ly influence: 

A. Who was the key decision-naker? 

B. V/hnt oUior f^roups or indi v-f duals parti eipnted in the decision? 

C. !fQw nany different opttonn were open to the decinlq^^rrnn^er? 

0. \i/hat were the key factors in influencinc the deci.^ipn?* m 
^ E. ilow important was compromise in this decision? 

F. Was this a policy decision or an interpretation of policy? 
V/hat ef'fect did established niles and procedures have on the 
outcone? 

II. V/hat decision would you have nade? Why? V/hat would have been 
the results of your decision? 

1. ITow long did It take to Ret the final decision? 

? 1. Where does the %tro Co^incll fit on the organizational chart of 
all governments. Item A? 

P ?m Use the V/ork Organization Analysis system. Item K, to analyze a 
decision you researched or tried to influence. 

£ !3« Analyze an institution you "live" with usinR the check sheet with 
Item L, The Institutional Trap. 

2 h. Go to the locad office of the telephone conqjany. Look up the 

telephone listings for a major metropolitan or county frovemment 
In the U.n. V/hat kinds of internal and external problems are solved 
and created by bureaucracy? By modem means of communication? 
B^'' conputern? What steps couJd be taken to make bureaucracies 
moT^ pemonai in their dealings with people? 

P 5« Rend a novel on the frustrations of working with a bur*aucrac:^« 
T'^e your ln^''t.ruc*:nr for sone nn«;?:cr.tir>nB* 

r *^). Rernlatory Af/enc1es 

^ ' "^^^ Ju<»t!ce for Some . Palph Ilader i5 de Ra»ph Fellneth writes 

th'^ w.-.r-i-^rs nf the regulatory «5(^encie8: "V^hat is... happening in 
^r^n--■i-^n \r r.h«^ rnllunion of the two great forc-fS in our society: 
^n'f'^m'i^nt and industry. Separate, they are subject to some public 
Inriucrc? o''«- both. The combination eliminates the primary differ- 
^•^r^r. b'»twem our nycten and that of the GovleViS." His recommendations 
in^'iu.^'* : 

1, ;inpolntnent to agencies shoul'i not be cleared with Industry. 
i}. :;o comml 811 i oner shouli be allowed to work for an industry/ regu- 
lated by his ap^ncy for five years after leaving th^ agency. 
3. All ar^ncy rases nhould involve consu^^r reprei?entatinn. 

Tax Irws should not Include lobbying costs as a buslne^n cost. 
T). Congr^nsional committees should be given adequate staff to 
Investigate the oper^^tlons of the conminaions. 
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What evidence can you find to prove or disprove Mr. Fellneth*s 
statements? 

What do you think the adoption of any or all of the'se recommendations 
would do for regulatory agency responsiveness? 

» 

What other reforms would you suggest to improve the operation of 
goverhsient agencies? 

Does the policy of agencies on the federal or state level chanw 
when the executive of that level of government changes? 

Other 
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Governments, Bureaucracy, and People Appendix 
Item A: Government Organizational Chart 



Federal Constitution 



National 
Government 



1 
I 



State Gove 



nts 



^ncorpoi^bCtfl' 
Municipalities 

I 

« 

I 



State 
ConstjitutlOQ 



1 



Local Ooveimin e n tfl 



iCbunties " 

! ! - 

f 



A ! 



School 
DlstrlctB 



Special Districts 



I'-TtoY^higs^^l 



— -> 



Direct Control 

Indiirect Controls 
on some roattera 

Direct control exists 
In some instances 



The United States federal system ("Incorporated muni cipaU ties" refers to cities 
villages boroughs, and. in some states, towns. "Special districts" LSudes m 
special districts oxcept school districts.) inciuaes all 
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4 Council Members 


City 




Poiinp il 


Mayor 





Commissions 



l*Plannlng/ 
I Zoning 
i*Park/Rec. 
l*Bnvlronment 
)*Human 
I Services 
l*Youth 
(^Industrial 
Development 



I 



Elections 



Maintenance 



ITEM B: 

City Organizational Chart 
New Hope, Unofficial 



City Clerk 



Attorney 



Records 



Public Works 




Assessing 



Finance 



Central 
Garage 



Water & 
Sewer 



Park/Recreation 



Swimming 

Poo] 



I 



Park 
^ Maintenance 
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Police 



Police 
Reserve 



Protective 
Inspection 



Sanitation 



Zoning 



Building 
Construction 



Golf 
Course 



Fire Department 



Winter 
Programs 
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Summer 
Programs 



Liquor 
Stores 



*Advlsory 



INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 281 



MBBINSDALI ARIA tCHPOU 

tiMV ■. NooDb MMiiiiirriNDmr 

4 



ARMSTRONG 

■■Hiflb School 
im$ Sitb AvMuo NoHh 
ny^lh.MiflnoMU SS441 



July. 25, 1974 



ITEM C: 

Evaluations by Employees of the 
City of Mew Hope 




Mr. Harlyn larson 
New Hope City Hall 
New Hope, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Lar»on, 

The teachers of Social Problems in ichool District 281 are trvin/t 
to improve .the .way we teach local government. To help iiB rdo?' t^it 
we are asking each department in the city government fdf a "brief 
overview of their operation. 

The answers to the attached list of questions will help us-ffiU 
JIlf<?!Si!" 5 ^«i«^:ata^ding of both the kinds of ocpSpations 

available and the kinds of services provided by a local government! 

u? have a community involvement progrj- m at several of the ^ 

high schools. The last several questions refer tv that , program , ^ 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



^iJ'araes Kyle 
Instructor 
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TO: Department Heads 
-flteHi-^ city Managers 
SUBJECT: Attached 



The attached letter and form are to assist District #281 In development 
of an Instruction set for local government. 

Please take a few minutes to fill out the attached and return to my 
office by 8:15 A..M. on August 5, 1974. 



4m ■ 



Harlyn G. Larson 
City Manager 

July 18, 1974 
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Independent School District 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 



1. Department city Manager ITo. of employe ea^SS^l^eef 

2. A brief description of duties and services performed 

1) General coordlnat.inn on m^-^ ^^^.^../^^pp - 



2) See that laws ar«> f,nrnyr.^A 

3) Personnel Director 



Civil Defense Director 



5) Plannlns - Land use - Prn^«nK. 6) Budget mrv>n<-»^ 



3. Job rewards and frustrations 



4. General employment requirements Ma«t.r tv>^, ... p„..^.. 

or related field - 3 to 5 vearB «. n..n,po 4o4-,.. ^ , 4 



5. In your area, v/hat trends do you see for the future? 



Major change is from management of "things" d.v.i»nnw.n^ j.^^ 

people. Citizen Involvement - Employee union activities Increasing. 



6. Could your department u.se volunteer helpers? x Y es ^No 

If yis, describe the activities volunteers might do 

Limited need for field survey vork. etc. 



7. V/ould you consider uninc hirh school seniors «j,s volunteers? 
L Yen no Only under the t'ollowint; conditionsS 

— Some nnwathle anr^^f , p«,,n».^t, 



Independent School District 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 



1. Department Ij^mL h^JO Pu/lCATio-o ITo. of employees JJzL 

2. A brief deacription of duties and services performed 



3. Job rewards and frustration8 ^inF/Hr.l^ 5rif/^<r 

iA^ ^te^^'^ A*j/> e/yotnufh qjuI. 

i^LlM^M*.r lAjMOtan. : 

4, General employment requirements 



(n^ertri.^ /jywn - 2-^^. C^LLtb^ Oe^w , /Pfi^^r^l^ t^C^n^it'/ 

5. In your area, what trends do you see for the future? 



f^op'r-i^iyL DeueiufnoX Fen. Aooirj 4^ ^i:*Ln'*tr 



6. Could your department u.se volunteer helpers? L^ tB ^No 

If yjs, describe the activities volunteers mi^ht do 



fks't^Mu fj^PjTJtjudtuk ^ pftMjL*<^ 



7. V/ould you con'=jider u«inf: hifrh school seniors "3 volunteers? 
t^Yea no Only uader the tollowini; oonditionH 
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Independent School District 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 



.1. Department 

No. of employees 

2. A brief description of duties and seryicea performed 



3. Job rewards and frustrations //^-^jit-t^t^ jj^-^-^^i^^ ^ 



4. General employment requirements . g^^^/.^^/^ -^^/"^^ 





5. In your/areat'^ha't treaM^'d'o'^yai see for tlSfuture? ^^^*^ ' 

6. Could your department u.se volunteer helpers? ^Yes _No 

If yjs, describe the activities volunteers might do ■ 

rjL. L ■ 



7. 7ould you con'!iid'?r u.oing hi^h school seniors «93 volunteers? 

,Ye« Only under the rollowin/j conditions 

£l£ A • 
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Indepen:ent School Dlatrict 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 

Finance Director 

1. Department Accounting No. of employees J*^ 



2. A brief description of duties and services performed Accounting 

Department is responsible for maintaining the financial records of the ci-Ky 
and assuring the reliability and integrity of those records. It is edso the 

Accounting Department to fumish-fl nancial repnrtB 



and maintain a system of checks and balancp to have a itriAg^nfi^a internal 
control system. 



3« Job rewards and frustrations Job rewards - Preparin ^y reports that 
^can help management measure goals and help in the decision making process. 

.Frustrations - Not haivinit the time or enuipment t o haw Boph^gt.^ 

Records or costs in some areas ^ 



4. General employment requirements H>s^ ik)okeeping 



5. In your area, what trends do you see for the future? Accounting 
systems that will measure Job anrt oroprara performance. 



6. Could your department u.se volunteer helpers? y Y es IJo ^ 

If y^s, describe the activities volunteers aisht do 

Filing invoices^ checks > purchase orders > etc> - 



7. V/ould you con^jider up.inc hi^-rh school seniors 93 volunteers? 
Y Yes ^lo _ Only under the lollowini; conditions 
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Independent School District 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 

1. Department ditu ^ArA 77^^^^^^^ No / of employees 

2. A brief description of duties and services performed 

( < /^j^A^^/~r-£ - ^r^crrSS AuSiA/f'SS //cr^strs-^ >if^c^/^ ^*9>^^ 



3« Job rewards and frustrations 

it 



\. General employment requirements scj^^^ / ^^/i^^/-r^/^ 
5« In your area, what trends do you see for the future? 



6* Could your department u.se volunteer helpers? Y es N o 

If yis, describe the activities volunteers might do 



7. 'Vould you consider up.inc hi/rh school seniors «?s volunteero? 
Yea No Only under thtj lollowint; conditions 



^■^S -CA^ l;fi:/-^,S ^Cr,/5/>^/f .f^, /^,/^^/^ Jo,.,^^ //•'g^/^A- ^/^^ g. 
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Independent School Difltrict 2£1 
local Government Survey 



1. T>^paT>t.ini>nt/t/(/^fi;.j p ^/ \ A((HOt* StoXPA. No . of employees 

2. A brief description of duties and services performed ciZBiCSCl^H 

3. Job rewards and frustrations f)PJi)^ .^A Cl/^n c?S:ppX^jf7S^'- ^ 

. Ta^/V-j^^kA CiiSbn iy;.^A^ ^ . 



4. GeneTal employment r>nuiremgnt3 y///A^//y^/;//t;' ) X \/'iX\V^ rLq<j>^- 

5. In your area, what trend^s do you see for the future? 

IP1tnf^P>. C(L?^Ji^r?C'. S- ir^iyf/^iAr ^f^Je^-Tt ihhS c^,^^.ltt> 

6. Could your department u.^e volunteer helpers? .i^Yes llo 

If y»s, describe the activities volunteers mi.'^ht^do 



.^^Jps or- (^nc^sa^Qr- r^.oLit -^'/<:^ e:3P:?cL/\rfy ^ 

7. 7oulu you con-.tder unin/:^ hi.'h school . seniors as volunteers? 
y Yea No Only under ths Tollowini; conditions 
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Independent School. District 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 

1. Department ^ire • . 1^°' «^ employees ^ 

2. A brief description of duties and services performed _ 




3. Job rewards and frustrations The satisfaction of saving lives and 
pr 9rflTH:v of fin Tii^tfimff — 



4. General employment reduiirements IB to years of ape, fiood physical 



5. 



In your area, what trends do you see for the future? 



r.^, nf sprinkl e ^ j.^f...t±on to all conHnerlcal and Inriustrlal biildinBS 



6. 



Could your department u^e volunteer helpers? _K.Ye3 

If yss. describe the activities volunteers might do 




7 Vould you consider using hifrh school, seniors .s volunteers? 

»jo X Only under the .TollowinL' conditions j.'B'' grade 



ye« 
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Independent School District 281 
local Government Survey 
July, 1974 

1. Department Protective Tnsnftrf.-^nni. No. of employeea U 

2. A brief description of duties and services performed Life safety^ 
health, fire, building, zoning and sign code enforcement. Plan checks, inspections, 

i«^ S^in p permits for all construction 



3« Job rewnrds and frustrations Feeling of making the city safe to live in ^ 
Q^f^c^fartinn nf helping people help themselves through code enforcement. 
Pwigf.yaf ^nriQ -^n finriinff so Tnany nttizens unax'^re of local Ordinances and the 

4. General employment requirements Knowledge of the building trades with 
flome experience or architect\ial drafting experienoe good disposition and to 
Ha aVile to work iHth the mblic 



5« In your area, what trends do you see for the future? More 
Qf.T*-inpent mAint.eTiAnnft codes and enphasis on existing structures. 



6. Could your department u.se volunteer helpers? ^Yes X N o 

If y^s, describe the activities volunteers might do 



7. 'Vould you consider using hi^-Th school seniors as volunteers? 
Yen X ^To Only uader the Lollowini; conditions" *^ 
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Independent School Dietrict 281 
Local Government Survey 
July, 1974 . . 

1. Department Asstsslno No* of employees 

2. A brief description of duties and services performed 

The Assessing Department prepares the assessment roll as provided by State 
law through the inspection and appraisal of the property ^n the city> We 
also maintain a property record file for Information in response to InQUirlcs . 



3. Job rewards and frustrations The rewards are the variety and Interestin g 

aspects of appraising property and serving the public by clarifying misconcep - 
tions of assessing laws and property taxes. The largest frustration is pubii c^s 
mis-understanding of the duties of the assessor, je. blaming him for high tax es 
when in fact his function and duties are set and limited by law. 

4. General employment requirements Cleric Typing and filing, knowledge 

of tax laws and ability to explain them. Appraiser; Ability to appraise 
all forms of real estate, understand tax laws, and the ability to defend eval - 
uations. Assessor; Ability to appraise ail types of property, defend evalua t- 
lofls, manage the departmentf*satlsfy citizens complaints. 

5. In your area, v/hat trends do you see for the future? .. : 

state Certification and Accreditation of all assessors, more statewide equal- 
ization, hopefully better tax laws, better understanding by the tax payers, 
computerization! and more accurate appraisal techniques. 



6. Could your dspartment uise volunteer helpers? ^Yes X N o 

If yss, describe the pctiviti^s volunteers might do 



7. "Vould jrou con'^sidffr ur-ing hifTh school s<^niors gs volunteeraV 

Yeo No ^ Only under the 'ollowinij conditions 

— If the department was unrigr sfaffpri anri thpro w ag a nooti fnr inspection of | 

— many properties withen a short ppriod nf tlmp, I nln n temporary In spectors 
might be possible. 
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Governments, Bureaucracy and People 
Item D: School Districts 



Although school districts vary considerably in size and 
are governed under the theory of local control, they are 
remarkably similar in structure. An organization chart 
for most school system^ looks like this: 



6ggy( cf£diicatio9v 



Principal 



Pnncipcil 



f^iruipoil I 



The only variation you are likely to find is in positions 
such as assistant superintendents, coordinators, or con- 
sultants. Sometimes these are line jobs (as shown) and 
sometimes their position in the hierarchy is unclear. 
The larger the school district, the more likely you are to 
find these miscellaneous personnel. They go by such names 
as Assistant Superintendent, Director of Curriculum, Dir- 
ector of Secondary Education, or Coordinator of Curriculum. 
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Governmentn, Bureaucracy and People, Item f 

Q.- 




I I I 

I f.uB€KJ I (»SfU BOfK » I .1 ' 



10 



.i jq — JL 1 I . 

15 20 25 0^ . j 



I 

1 I 



J HiKTmu| 

I HAMPTON I OOUIii*S 

I 




j , . ' j SClOT* j 



TWIN CITIES METROPOLITAN AREA 

Political Boundaries, 1973 



1 spime 9A»n, 9 victoria 

2 ORONO to tOttlNSOALC 

3 MINNCTONNA BrACN U SfRIN« LAKC fARK 

4 TONKA BAT 12 U S, ftOVT. 

5 IICCiSIOR 13 NILLTOf 

ft CRCCNVOOO U COLUMtIA HCIfiNTS 

7 WOOM.AN0 15 ST, ANTHONY 

8 NCDICiNC LAKC 16 IAUDCROaLC 



17 mCON HCIfiHTS 2S fiCM LAKC 



la MINOOTA 

19 LllYDALC 

20 OXev CLOUD 

21 LANOf ALL 

22 OCLLttOOO 

23 f iNf Sf ttNfiS 

24 MAHTOMCDl 



26 ftlRCHWOOD 

27 ttmit BM 

2s SAYPorr 

29 ttlUCRNIC 

30 OAK f'KK MnCHTS 

31 LAKCUN9 SNORCS 

32 St. MART'S rOlNT 



——-—County 



Township 
Municipality 
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Governmental Bureaucracy and People 
Item G: Metro Governnj^nts and questions 




\ 

1. Map: Protection Open Space Plan— (Generalized Location) 

Qoaestion: What type of soil is your suburb built on? 

\fliat kind of problems will this create for fut\ire expansion, 
for re-building| for industrial expansion, etc.? 

2. Map: 1973 Legislative Districts 

Question: What legislative district do you live in? 

Who is your Senator and Representative in St. Paul? 

Is there any obvious rationale or pattern for drawing the 

districts the way they are? 

3. Map: Population Distribution of Minorities ' 

Question: How many people in each minority groi?) live in your community? 
(See back of map.) 

k. I4ap: Population Distribution of t he Aged 

Question: What factors mi^t account for the elderly living 
where they do? 

*'* 

5. Map: The Distribution of He alth Care Facilities 

Question: How are the northern suburbs doing in health care 
facilities when con?)ared with the inner cities or 
other clusters of suburbs? 

6. fifap: R^Vinnla and School D istricts 1971-72 

Qroestion: How many different local governments are Included in 
school district #281? 

7. Map: Ttfln Cities Metropolitan A rea History of Municipal Incorporation 

Question: When vas the village or city in which you live incorporated? 
What areas will te colored in by 1990? 

8. Map: Metropolitan Area Employment D istribution 

Question; Where are most of the Jobs located? 

V/here do most of the people live? 

miere have the population movements been in the last 25 years? 

9. FQ litical Boundaries, 1973 (Local governments in the Metro Area. ) 

10, The Solid Waste Dlaposal Syste m, Dec. ^ 1971 

11, Map: Population Dlstrlhution 

12. Report: Tr«>nda in Hew Housing 1969-71 (Housing Report Number 5) 

13. Report: T„^4>.,..nr,a nr Hoi king Quality in the Twin Cities Area 

(Housing Report Ilianber 2) 
XH. ftetropolltan Council B iennial Report. 1971-72 
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Governments, Bureaucracy and People 

Item H: The Metro Council Organizatiouul Thdrr 

Source: Citizens Guide to the Mettopol iru Coun.., ■ 

300 Metro Square Building, St. ^ixjl^ Minn.isota 

December, 1973 



MBTROrOLITAN COUNCIL 



Chairman 
14 Dirthct MMDbm 




DvpL of Manactmnil Smtcn 
Don Carroll. DtrKtor 

Fiscal ManatemMt 
Afnnnattvr Ai tum Pro^m 
Offkv SMVicct 
Infof w lion SyatMiw 
Penoniwl 
Prosrain Manatvinmtand-Budtet 



Offtc* of OialnMM 4 Raacnlhw OifMtor 
StanCotmatl 
Ufialatiw Uaiaon 
AdminittraUw* Support 



SatcuUve Dirador 
Robert Jorvif 



CoiBMvhamiw nuiniag I>pL 
fid Mannda, Dttvctor 

■ DtvriopfMnt Frameworii 
M«iro. tmprowmcnu Pro«nm 
MoniUmni and Evaluabon 
MDG CnordlnaUon 
Rffenraia 



Comtmimty Scfvkca Dtpl 
Robert NaUimiit. Dtirctor 

Cnmmuiiity Involvament 
and Cooftlinatjon 

Local Planning AMUtanrr 
PuMic InformaUon 




Human RaaouitM DtpL 

Rty BoMt, Dirrctor j 

CaMe^ 

(^hminal Jmtic* 

HouMnR 
Manpower i 



EavitMuMfital DfpL 
Prank Lamm. Diractor 

Air Quality 
Natural Rtaouitm MgL 
Rfcn^tion Op«n Space 

Water Pntluiii.n Control 



.tVantportatloB Otpt. > 
La«mea Oaiiunt Dtatietar 

Air IVaiiapor}«ttoa 
Land Tmnaportatton 



— — — Staff and Supitort PuncUora 
^ . » Support and Linv Pnnctinnft 
Lint* Punrtjonai PlanninR 



FIGURE 1 COUNCIL ORGANIZATION SHOWING ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
AND STAFF INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
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ITEM I: USOE Organizational Chart 



10 ntOKMAL oprictt 



OPFlCl or MfOIONAL 
0»riCf COOMDINATION 



t OITOMI AL M nv »CIS 
CMVItlO«« 



ruVLtCAT'OMt OIVItlOM 



NtWS OIVISKM 



LIOItLATlVf 
RtPmiMCI U«IIT 



COtHOUMlOMAL 
COAMVOMOCNCa UNIT 



OfPfCt 0# LIOISLATlOM 



Of rtCI or AOMlMltTIIATKMl 



Moot TAMO 

MAnr o w m oivittON 



PlNAMCt 
OIVItlON 



MAMAO<«MNT 
IVALMATIOM DiVlttOM 



otMnALMftvicit 



conthactAjamd 

OHAMTt Dty^tOM 



■VtTiM* f LANNIMQ 
ANO 

CONTHOL DIVtSKW 



AUTOMATIC DATA 



OCfUTV ASSISTANT SCCRCTAIIV 
ilNTNAOiPARTMINTAL iOUCATIONAL ArrAtNSI 










orpicf or 

SUSINI^ INOUSTIIV 
MiATIONS 






orricr ronciTi2iN 

rARTWirATlON 






orrtci or manpowcii 

' TRAININO 


orrici roR 
Nutrition ano 

HiALTHMRVICfS 






orr ICS or 

SMCIAL STUDtiS 


or r ICS or stuocnt 

ANO VOUTHArrAiRS 






or r ICE or AmicAN 

AMS^ltAN ArfAlNS 


orrKtt roR 

STANlSNSeSAKINO 
AMCRlCAN *rr AIRS 














orrtcfl or Mif RicAN 

INDIAN Atf AIRS 





0¥ft<CMa9 
CONSTRUCTlQH-SlRviCi 



CONSTRUCTION 
SUrrORT DIVISION 

I I ■■ 



Q 



rACILITlCS 
OIVSLOTMSNT 
DIVISION 



otruTVC 

rON HIONBR ANO INTBRNATIONAL BOtM;ATlCN 



' OtrUTV COIMfNSSIONf R 
rOR INSTRUCTIOIlAi MtOUR^S 



•URSAUO/^r* 
HtONSR BOUCATIOW 



DIVISION or 

UNIVSRSITV 
rROORAMS 



DIVISION or 
cocLBOt surroRT 



DIVISION or STUCMWT 
riNANCIAL AID 



DIVISION or 

ACAOfMIC r ACILITIBS 



DIVIS^ or STUOSNT _ 
SrtCIALStRVICBS 



MSTiTurmU 

IMTtRNATldllAL 

sTuom* 



1 amS^rSiImS 


AL 


RMANCMIS 



DlVlSlONLDr 
rORBKMSTUDlCS 



•NANCH8S 



ANO RBSt ARCH STATr 



TBACNtRCORTS 



rNOGRAMS RRANCM 



^MANAOttiMNT 



CORTSMlMRtR 
SCRVICBS SRANCN 



COMMUNITY ArrAiRS 



. or Attt SSM« NT 
ANQ COOROINATION 



DIVISION or SCHOOL 



VOCATIONAL 
MklCATlON 
rt RSONN8 L*RR ANCH 



STArr DflVtLOTMSNT ■ ■ 
•RANCH 



STATS mOORAMS 




OiyittdN or coLLCos 



•^^icrruoiss 





mlbATKMAL 

amvmMistiiation 



surroRT rs RtONNs L 
-'•radcm' 



LlSRAnatMOORAM * 
rAClLltlC^aRANCH 



LISR^^^RAININO 

'•sasr 



I lwra^Kant 

- DtW-OMM 



3 



SNCSlRANCH 



OIVISION or rROGRAM 
RBSOURCtS 



CARCIR 
OrrORTUNITItS 
SRANCH 



SrtCIAl BOUCATION 
TRAlNiNO SRANCH 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



^EOCnAt INTf HAGENCV COMMITttC 

ON rnucATioN 



COMMI51S(0nER OF EDUCATION 
Of^ruTV COMMlRSIONrn 



^ '. E COMMtSSICNER 
EL*f RAL STAT» ntLATIOKS 



OF.ruTV COMMISSinNFR FOR 

riANNiNG. nfi;c*^rH. anh r vai uation 



NATIONAL (.fNTfeR 
FOR C[>UCATinNAL 
RFIFA^ICH ANU 



OIVIXION 

coucArinNAt 

LARDRArORICS 

X — 



OIVl9*ON 0»- 
ELCMKNTARV * 
SI CONOARV 
t QUCAT I P«;«IARCM 



} 



orFir.E OF fPoriR^M 

Pi INNING 
AND FVAl llAnON 



I N^TIO*'«L CFNTFR 1 

I Fon rnur^T»p*'Ai I 
I ST^rlnTM I 



CLfM^NTAPV 
ANQSFCONO^nv 
PROGR«M<t OIVISION 



MVI9ION OF Sll^vrvT r, 
P(ANN|Nn L mJ < 

AND •NAiVS'S I I. 



OIVIStON OF SURVEY 
OPFRATlO>«Y 
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Source; A Resource Guide for Career Seveloom^nt in the 

iepartaent of ^duc-^tion, 197?. 
Item J 

WORK ORGANIZATION A!TALY:^IS 

I. Introduction: Work organization is part of the more general category of 

^Hwes'^n? if^f^M t'"^ "''^ P^^^^^ ^ cominGnx^ation 

Sff«~it w^5 leadersnip The ter^ -organization- can be defined in many 
different ways. Generally speaking, an organization may be defined as two 
or more persons combining their activities to accorrnlish shared noals A 
'wor< organization- is distinguished by the kinds of goals people are* 
sharing. The goals in a work organization usually include rewards in the 
rorrn of salary; the goals in an industrial work organization usually 
include profit-making and marketing. The essential characteristic of a 
work organization is that it involves people ; a cabinetmaker and his 
..'si«:tant, as well as a large industrial factory, can constitute a work 
or-; \zation. 

Din^nsionr of Work Organi?' ons: The kinds of dimensions along which a 
worK organization varies v vec-nine the workings of that organization. In 
industrial psychology there are two main categories of organizational 
dimensions— physical and psychological. 



A. 



Physical Dimensions : The aspects of organization generally 
included under physical dimensions are size, physical 
structure, complexity, technology, communications networks, 
and official decision making procedures (althou^ the last' 
two are sometimes considered part of the psychological 
dimension) . 

1. The first category, size , has an effect on almost every 
other aspect of organizational dimensions. The size of 
the work organization affects mainly the kind , but not 
necessarily the degree, of the workers' identification 
with the organization. The way in which a worker 
relates to his work product varies according to the 
size of the work organization, as does the amount of 
influence the worker can have on his organization. 

2. The second category, the physical structure of the 
work organization, may be subdivided into geographical 
structure and official chart structure. 



a. The difference between working in a factory that 
houses 30,000 workers and working in a department 
store catalog room that houses three workers is 
indicative of the influence of geographical 
structure. 

b. The official organizational chart structure determines 
whether an organization is a staff organization or a 
line organization in regard to decision making. In a 
staff organization, staff personnel influence 
organizational decision making by virtue of their 
expertise; their role in decision making is advisory, 
however, and not direct. In a line organization, 
there is a direct chain of command that exercises 
direct and official control over decision making 
within the organization. 
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In addition, chart structure may determine whether 
the organization has a tall structure or a flat-line 
structure. These terms refer to the nunfcer of levels 
that separate the decision makers in an organization 
from the workers who carry out the decisions. The 
diagrams in Fig. 1 indicate tall and flat-line 
structures. In the former, the workers are removed 
by several layers from decision making; in the latter, 
the workers are removed by only one layer. 



policy-makers 




policy-makers 




c. 



tall structure 



workers 
flat-line structure 



These structural differences influencie the degree of 
difficulty that people at the lower levels of an 
organization have in communicating grievances to 
those who make policy decisions. 

Another consideration in regard to organizational 
structure i: chat every organization has both a 
formal and an informal structure. Because of 
variations in such personality diaracteristics as 
individual initiative, the official, formal, charted 
structure of an organization rarely corresponds 
exactly to the chain of responsibility that actually 
exists in that organization. An industrial 
psychologist, Beverly von Haller Gilmer, has ob- 
served that the structure of work organization in 
modem society is, in fact, changing due to modem 
technology. The chain of responsibilities in work 
organizations used to be much like a pyramid, with 
relatively few people involved in policy-making at 
the top, and many involved in carrying out policy 
at the bottom. Today, however, organizational 
structures reflect more closely the shape of the 
diagram in Fig. 2, the greatest number of people 
being involved in coordinating activities between 
the policy-makers and the workers. 
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policy-makers 



coordination of 
activities 



workers 



Fig. 2 
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15^' Th'* third rhvsicnl di'^'^nr^ion of work rrraniz*>ti^-*«5 '•'^ 

variety of nur:^oscs within the prpanisatinr. , or 
the differentiation of tasks with one purr>osc. a- ryrr^l^ 
of a Piutinumosc orcanisation is an airline co-^-^*:'' t^.-^*^ 
is involved in running an airline., operatint! a chnin 
hotels and runninj; a catering ser\'ice. An exarnlr rf n 
unipuroose organisation is a coinnany that makes Tsian-^s. 
Because of the differentiation of tasks with c?^e tm— 
piano-m^inn nay require a comlex organizatir^I -tr*jc*'^r'^ , 
Tn this tyr^ of organization people with diff'*****— : sk-:^- 
work toward the sane p'oal , 

4. Tl)c fourth physical dinension is technology' . rif-«r«-'* 
cornanies use different production techniques. Vro 
production techniques used often determine the kin':!s 
jobs available in the fim. Technology is, thei^'nr?. 
crucial to many of the other organizational dir'^nsirr^ . 
since a change in technology nay co^nlctcly chanr'!' th'* 
kinds of jobs that have to be done. 

5. The comwiini cations network of the organization is a f: ''•'h 
phvsical di'^nsT.rn. Sp?^e studies of co'^unictir**^ ^ 
works hav? b^^^n carried out in laboratori'^s , and a f^v In 
industrial orgi?nizatio'^s . These investigations hn-*? 
sought to determine how readily information can be pgc-^^d 
within an or':anization, a^^d in what directions inforr-it-on 
can readily flow. In ^one orrinizations, ai;-dir?cti^-* 
communication, in which infor^ition flous readih* frr-- 
decision rrakers to workers and vice ver^^n, rny be inir**^*^- 
nriate. 

6. The last physical dimension is official decision ^-nkl--- 
procedures within the organization, niis cinenri^n 
several asn^cts: 1) which peonle in an organizntiori --'^ 
included officially in decision making (staff •^'^rr-^nr'*! . 
li'^e personnel, or bothl ; 2) vhat kinds of decial'^ns -^--^ 
mndo by v:hich classes of personnel; !>) whether tb** 
workers ryt the lo^»"*r levels cf *he o-::?iniznti<^ri I:^"'^^ • 
ir^le in c'eciriicn rakir::; ^) whether t*^e s^'^o 7"*-*-?I? 
jwiko decisions are r^." vonsibl'* for those decisi'^ns ^^^r.'^ 
mnde; and S) how inforration thnt influences decisi^*^. 
raking is collecred. Concerning this last aspect, r^ll 
information on any ono problen ray be collected at orz-:' 
before the decision Ir rade, or just enou^rh in^^^iti^-^ 
satisfy minimal criteria for decision raking r?*^* be 
collected at any one tine. The latter method is caUr* ' 
satisficing . The manner in which infomation is cnl>-/!-^- ! 
nay determine the quality of the decision. 

D, Psychological Dimensions ; TIic major categories of tho 
psychological dimensions of work organizations are tb^^ 
purposes, or goals, of the organization, the ]eaf!er«bi- 
aspect of the organization and the psychological cli-- tc 
of the organization. 
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1. Some studies have been done by Chris Argyris to determine 
whether organizational goals conflict with individual 
pa^s in a woric organization. Argyris believes that it 
is possible to satisfy both organizational and individual 
goals at the same time, but that this is not yet being 
accomplished in modem industry. Conflicts between the 
two kinds of goals have a negative effect on the achieve- 
ment of organizational goals. Argyris argues, therofbro, 
that organizational maintenance (by which he means attending 
to individual goals) should be recognized as extremely 
important to the achievement of organizational goals.. 

2. The leadership aspect of the psychological dimension 
involves the authority structure and the mechanisms by 
which assigned responsibilities are carried out. How are 
rewards and punishments administered within the organi- 
zational system? 

3. Lastly, the psychological climate of an organization may 
be demanding, competitive, agressive, etc. Psychologists 
have recently developed organizational personality scales 
to measure how similarly an organization is perceived 

by people on all levels within the organization and by 
people outside of the organization. The question raised 
by this personality scale is: Should the personality of 
the woriter be matched to the organizational personality in 
order to more fUlly satisfy organizational goals? 

ChmjM: The common factor in all organizational structures is change. All 
organizations are changing structures, by virtue of the fact that organi- 
zations are conqposed of people who have limited tenure. Organizations 
do, however, differ in the rate of change according to the purposes of the 
organization, its technology, its size, etc. But the implication of change 
is crucial: the laws of interaction that we use to explain empirical data 
in work organizations must be constantly re-evaluated . 
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''Institutions can be a trap as easily as they can be a powerful source of solutions.'* 

So says Jeffrey Schrank in "The Institution Trap" in Media and Methods , November 1971. 
The article explains u.^ ways in which Schrank feels this is true. 
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WORKING WITH THE 
LEGISLATIVE SYSTEM 
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Introductioa and Directions 



Directions; There are many projects that you can do either in 
the school building or in the conmunity. The first thing that you 
should do is decide what you would really like to work on or research. 
It is inportant that it be your decision and not the decision of your 
friends or one that you think will please the teacher. Change in your • 
society takes tine and effort and you might find that you have started 
something that will last longer than a semester. 

Bead the Goals and Objectives. (Questions and Projects , Senator 
Williams Do You Vote w Ma^. on tite Hesolution Beftare the Senate 
Snd the House of Representativ»a . to get some ideas for a projects and 
some background on legislatures. Don't allow the projects listed to 
limit what you do. Use the list for ideas and plan your own prbject. 

If you are going to do a research project on lavs, legislatures 
or issues, dlscufes the guidelines for it with your instructor before 
yott start the project. 

If you are going to do a project in the coamunlty read throu^ the 
articles on how to work with the proper legislature. Write out a plan 
to use as a working guide. Cto to work on the problem. Keep a dlaiy of 
events snd feelings. Read the guidelines for a Journal in the Suiwested 
D^y. Journal. Refer to the other materials in this unit as needed. 
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Introduction ! This section vlll give you some suggestions on hov 
to vork for a change In your community by working with a legislature. 
All you have to do Is provide the Issue, the energy and the Ideas. By 
reading the article on the legislature you are tzylng to InfLuftnce you 
should get enoiu^ Ideas to get started, ^y consulting with people that 
have tried to Influence or lobby a legislature or a legislator you 
should get enoui^ additional ideas to keep going. 

Legislatures tend to be rather complex bodies that seem to spend 
long hours talking and listening. On each level of government they have 
their mechanisms for listening to citizens, speeding-up or slovlng dovn 
new lavs and ways to avoid making decisions. The materials in this seo» 
tion should help you in learning hov to use these va Joi e niecharlsms to 
try to bring about the change you want. • 

•> 

Often times positive or cooperative measur* vlll r\' *t get your desired 
goal. Then it is important to knov hov to put r.ther kfitj' x of pressures 
on decision-makers. There are several articles In Win section on how to 
pressure a legislature. 



1 
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Goals and Objectives 



Some of the goals and objectives for this section axe listed belov. 
They are not listed in order of importance* You can rank them in 
the order you think they should be in when you have finished your 
pfoject. 



The student should understand: 



Why the pace of change is often slow, 

V/hy the decisions made are not always satisfactory to 'j:6se 
that asked for the change, . - 

The steps necessary to bring about, stop, slow dovn or speed up 
any change in your community. 

How and why organizations operate th^ way^they i3o. 

Why various kinds of people get involved in the ifecision making 
process. 

Why "people^* can make a difference in /j^vernroental decisions. 

That trying to irfluence your society can be both very rewardin,'; 
md very frustrating. 

That there are more than two sides to any question. 

That there are many ways to avoid rvfiklng a decision. 

'iliat there are many ways to «hift the responsibility for decisions 

made . 

That there are all kindi> of career possibilities available in 
^vemment. 
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SUGGESTED DAILY JOURNAL 



The Journal is for j^ou ~ to help you reconstruct / think , and feel about your 
Involveinent experiences* Proces >3jng or working throu* your perceptions and 
feelings are hov jrou can gain th?'»ost from your experiences and the experiences 
of others. 

How you write or develop your Journal is also up to you. You Mrfit want to put 
irtiat happened on the left-side of the pages with room for your feelings /reac- 
tions in liberal ri^*t-hand margins. Or you mi«*t want to focus 6n the fbllowing 
questions: In this session what did I learn about nyself? What about nyself 
did I share with others? What did I learn about the other individuals? 

Each day write a paragraph or two reporting on your experiences related to this. 
The questions below suggest the kinds of things you can write about, but do not 
feel that you must limit your report to these questions if there is southing 
else you would prefer to write about. You can probably write on one or two 
questions, and you can choose the ones that seem to relate to things that 
happen that day. Briefly describe the situation and reasons for your feelings. 

Im How did your feelings about any person change as a result of this 
day^s activities? Why? 

2. How similar is your imoression of yourself to the imoresaion others 
have of you? Explain. 

3. Were you surprised by any of the things people said about you? Explain. 
*». What were some things you wanted to say today and did not say? 

5. What did you do today which made you feel proud? Why? 

6. What problems did you encounter? 

?• What happened that made you feel uncomfortable or unhappy? 

8. What criticisms did you receive and how did you respond to them? 

9. What compliments were you given and what did they mean to you? 

10. What did you do that seemed to be effective or ineffective in your 
relationship with others? 

11. What did you do in your work that was enjoyable or satisfying? 

12. What new task did you learn to perform? 

13. How do you think you mija^ht need to change to succeed in a preferred 
career field? 

lU. What happened that made you feel you would (or would not) like (your 
choice) as a lifetime career? , 

15. Tell about the best thing that happened to you this week; something 

someone said or did, something you said or did, a feeling, an insight, 
a goal accomplished, etc. 



This exercise taken, in part, from Pilot Training Project for Teachers of 
Distribution and Marketing , University of Minnesota, Summer 1967. 
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Working with a Legislature 



Questions and Projects 

A* Working with a City Council 

1. Work with a City Council raexriber: 

A* Research issues or legislation for a council member* 
Give the reasons for several positions on each issue* 

13. Monitor the meeting of another council in the area or 
of the Metropolitan Council* 

Keep a record of what they are doing and how it mii^t 
affect your city and report back to the council member. 

C. Survey the community on key issues for the council 
member. 

2. Try to bring about a change in your community by getting 
the City Council to act. 

3. Interview a council member. Use some of the questions in 
the Student Guide of Career Analysis. 

k. Set up a flow chart or a game of "Pass a Law" for yoiir city 
government showing both the formal and informal power 
structure. 

5. Work with one of the advisory commissions or one of the 

departments that need volunteer help. Keep a diary of your 
experiences and feelings. 

B. Working with the School Board 

1. Try to bring about a change in your school, or your school 
district. Make out a list of siiggestions and procedures for 
bringing about change in your school district* 

2. Make a "power map" or a game of "Pass a Law" for your school or 
school district. Include both the formal and the informal power 
structures. 

3. Interview a school board member. Use the questions in the 
Student Guide of Career Analysis as samples. 

U. Pick an issue you are concerned about and research it for a 
board meinber. Find alternative solutions, costs, reasons for 
various positions, etc. 

78 
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Working vlth the State Legislature* 

1. Woric for a State Senator or Representative in St, Pata. Spend 
an afternoon each week opening and organizing his^r her mail, 
follcw the proceedings of a key coinBiittee» research an issue 
and suggest reasons for various actions » help vith constituent 
requests » etc* 

2. Jtteke a gaioe of ''^ass a Lav" for the State Legislature* Shew 

both the formal and infernal legislative process • 

* * t 

3. Research a controversial issue that was in the legislature* 
Analyze hov a decision was made on the issue* Who were the 
key people in the process? Hov vas the legislation changed 
from when it vas introduced until it vas finally a;c1;ed on? 

U» Testify at a committee hearing* Prepare your materials and 
get on the agenda^ then testify* . i 

5* Ask your representative to bring a hearilig of a committee 
on an issue you are concerned about to your area. Wozic 
vith him or her on the hearing. k.^ 

6« Write to the state legislaitUre through your representative* 
Find out vhat reforms have been passed re(ieijftly» what 
reforms of the lagislatury are pending and vho is in 
charge of checking on the ethicjB of the, various members* 
Hake a list of stiggested reforms baiied-T>n yoipr research* 
Woxic for their adoption* 

7* Wozic for the adoption of a lav that y ill help to solve a 
problam you think should be solved. 

8* Interrlev a Ibbbylst or a legislator* Use the Student? Qui de 
for Career Analysis for some sample questions and ideas* 



Working vlth the U.S* Congress 

1« Write a letter to your Congressman on van issue that concerns 
you or that you vant more information on* Use the suggestions 
in the section on hov to write Washitigton* ^ Keep a copy of the 
letter* What vas the response to yotar letter* 

2* Pollov a bill.throui^ Congress in the media* Keep a cfbllection 
of articles from local nevspapers^ national magazines ^ leglslar- 
tive nevs letters ^ press releases by pressure groups » etc* 
Ansver as many of the questions, e4(0ut the legislative process 
as possible: 

A* Who sponsored the bill? 

B* Who vera the key p^oole in getting the bill passed? 

\< ... 
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C« Who were the key opponents of the bill? 

D. What parliamentary moves were used on the bill? 

What groups and lobbyists worked for and against 

the bill? 

F« What role did the executive branch have in the process? 
G. What were the critical stages for the bill? 

Did the bill make it throu^ the legislature in a 

form acceptable to you? 
!• How long did the process take? 

J. How many individuals or groups in the legislature 
had a chance to kill or drastically alter the bill? 

Find the history of how a bill that you care about became a law of 
failed to become a law« Answer as luany of the questions from the 
above list of questions as possible* 

What legislative reforms do you think should be adopted in Congred*? 
Why? What would be the result of these reforms? How woxild you getJ 
these :reform8 adopted by Congress? 

Research a topic such as seniority in Congress* Trace the history 
of y the criticisms of, the defense of and various alternatives to 
the issue* Suggest some reforms and what are political posslbilli«/ 
ties of getting the reforms acted on* 

Do a research project on "Violence as a Political Tool**' Do your 
findings support the curticles in the section on violence? 
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Urban Problems 



1. Poverty Related Problems 

A. Substandard housing 
B« Unemployment 

C. Presence of trash, garbage and filth 

D. Vermin, roaches and other pests ^ 
£• Health problems 

1. Lover life expectancy 

2. Uifji Infant and maternal death rates 

3. Poor access to health casre facilities 

h. A hl^er prevalence of Illness (physical, mental Illness and 
retardation) 

F. Family Instability 

G. Unavailability of social services 
Inferior recreational facilitiiBs 

!• Harassment and discrimination hy official agencies (police, courts, etc 
J. Inferior educational facilities 

A hl^er nmber of poorly educated and untrained persons 

A lack of privacy 
M. General sense of poverlessness (feelings of Inferiority) 
N. A lack of money (deprivation) 
0. High birth rates 

?• A high concentration of people on fixed incomes (a^ed, menqployed, etc« 



2. Non-poverty related 

Q« Air, water, noise, visual, etc., poUixtion 
R. Traffic congestion 

Population density 

Inadeqmte public transportation 
U« Unsafe streets 

V, Generally unaesthetic suarroundings 

Poor control over urban growth patterns 
X. Unsatisfactory patterns of socialisation (anomie, isolation, etc.) 
Y. A general absence of large natural preserves 

Z. Inadequate sense of identity (a place in the social structure, a sense 
of community, of responsibility, etc.) 
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Workinfr With the City Council 



The folloviriK su/^restlons are based on experiences that various 
groiips and individuals have had in working with local city councils. 
Use them in planning your pro.lect, 

1. Attend some council meetings. Get to know the council 
merribers, how they make decisions, who seems to have the 
most Influence, etc. 

2. Study the issue! Know all sides of the issue. 

3. Talk to someone who has lobbied the council before and 
'set up a plan. 

h. Do the following in the order that best fits your issue: 

Get on the Council Agenda. 

Have only one spokesman for the group or 
one person speaking to each issue. 

Plan your presentation. Don't repeat. 
Don't tedce too long. 

Have a summary handout to give to the 
council explaining your position. 

Contact the members ahead of time so they 
will have time to think, throuf^h the various 
points of view. 

5. If the issue is postponed, find out srhen it is on the agenda 
again. Be there readly to answer any questions. 

6. Get as broad a base for your group and your presentation as 
you can. 

7. Don't over-lobby. jjct the council know you are Interested 
but don't keep calling them every day to find out whut 
their decision ml:;ht be. 

ft. Listen while the opposition presents their arguments. 
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Working with the City Council 



Title; Looking at Cities Realistically 
Source: Minneapolis Star, Febniary 12, 1971 



Reorinted with permission 
from the Minneapolis Star 



Editor 8 Wote: Arthur Naftalin. former Mayor of Minneapolis and now professor 
of public affairs at the University of Minnesota, recently spoke at a National 
hem of Cities meetinj? in Atlanta. Following are excerpts from that speech, 
in which he discussed urban realities and initiatives. 

The first reality is this: The poUtical and economic pover of the central 
P'^g^P^^^sly declined a^ it vill continue to decline in the futu re. 
. ^^I?^ gives the definitive word.- Everywhere central cities have only 
a minority of the population of the area that they serve. Increasingly the 
resources of the urban area are situated in the suburbs while the problems are 
locnted ig the central city. 

This reality can be regarded as either an" obstacle or an opportunity - 
as either an innautable condition that will not yield to civic leadership or a 
challenge for both the central city and the suburbs, leading them to recognize 
their cocanun interest in the wholesome and orderly growth o'f the region and in 
their building on the strengths of the larger area.. : 

Our second reality is the growing; presence of state government in shaping 

policies affecting ma.1or urban centers. Today's nnhl^r. ^»»h ^o^^.,;. ^ n*rr 

lizatlon and limitation of governmental authority is exemolified by the passage 
o. the Onnibus Crime Act that made law enforeentent assistance contingent ut)on 
state involvement and required central city subordination to regional and state 
plans. When further federal proprans to aid the cities come - as come they 
must - the state governments will be involved.. 

We remember somewhat fondly the day of direct federal-city relationships, 
despite the many bureaucratic frustrations and delays, and yet it wasn't all that 
good. We could have used sone state noney for city procrams. and. if state 
involvement means in time state noney, it will prove to be an opportunity rather 
than an obstacle. 

The growing presence of state f»v-mnents in urban affairs highli*ts 
a third reality; which is the inriisDensability of massive federal financial ' 
support to aid cities on a basis that takes into account the widespread disna^ 
rities in resources and in need t hat exist among the states and v it.hin local 
areas. '. 

By now it should bo clear that conditions of feast and famine abound over 
the nation. Suburbs, relative to their needs, have greater resources than the 
central cities, but even among suburbs there is frrpat variation in per canita 
wealth and tax base. 5or?e states are poor and others relatively well off. So 
long as these inequities and distiarities exist, municipalities and states will 
not unrtert.ake the urban profn-ams that are needed for fear that they will imoair 
their conT>etitive position relativ- to other states and municipalities. 

It is on ^ the national ro'^'rnr^nt that can make the resources available 
In a fashion that will transcend th« disparities. It is only the President and 
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the Congress that can estab:i.is:» a national policy that commits the nation to 
national programs based on navi.^nwl :(* standards and supported by the national 
econOTqy* 

The final reality is the irrepressible demand for sharinn in the decision* 
TO fAing process by constituents vho are affected by public policies * 

In the mid-sixties, when the first demands for citizen participation began 
to be vigorously advanced, many municipfiLl officiaJ.s vere disbelieving and inc^- 
dulous, and they reacted with resistance and even hostility* Some regarded the 
push for involvement as a product of misguided agitation and as reflecting a 
transitory ideolo^. As one who experienced some of those early demands, I know 
the feeling of alarm and frustration they aroused* 

Community participation, connunity control, decentralization, maximum feasi- 
ble representation of the poor - by whatever name the phenomenon of citizen 
involvement is a reality that is here to stay and I believe it will grow stronger. 

-a- 

To meet today's challenges requires extraordinary leadership and an unusual 
willingness on the part of municipal leaders to develop approaches that entail 
a sheurp break with the past and that represent new initiatives in illations 
with constituents and with other govemmenteQ levels* 

The first of these initiatives is the establishment of governmental arrange^ 
ments that enable the people of a metroT)olitan area to deal vith their areawide 
problems and yet not Invade the historic autonomies of local units * 

Part of the reality we face is the fact that we will not significantly 
alter the identities and autonomies of existing local governments throu^ mer- 
gers, consolidations, disincorporations, or annexations* Reorganization effoz*ts 
aimed at reducing the pyramid of governing units serving one region are not likely 
to be very successful* 

Nevertheless, some of our most serious problems can be handled on an inte- 
grated areowide basis and in a fashion that need not disturb existing autonomies. 
We need not terrify each other with grand schemes of metropolitan government or 
with suggestions that existing municipal autonomies should be sharply curtailed, 
but we should instead emphasize in positive terms the advantages of a cooper- 
ative approach to areawide, management of those functions that cannot be dealt 
with effectively in any other way* 

A second initiative relates to the city's growing interdependence with 
other levels of government, especially to the rising importance of state govern- 
ment* This is the systematic pooling and coordination of research and planning 
resources among official and unofficial agencies invplved in common concerns . 

In many places one finds a substantial diffusion of resources as governmental 
bodies and citizen groups pursue separate but often parallel efforts to find 
workable solutions to thorny problems* 

Often these interests are competitive and the separate studies will exclude 
alternatives that may not be especially advantageous to the sponsoring body* In 
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the end the flndlncrs have limited value because they have not evolved in a suffi- 
ciently broad context. 

liy pooling money and manpover, governmental agencies and community organi- 
zations interested in the same problem can concentrate research and planning 
efforts and emerge vith proTK)3als that are likely to command greatly enhanced 
confidence and public awareness. 

Valuable as areavide efforts and cooperative ventures are^ they will not 
produce the resources that are indispensable for an adequate attack on oxir urban 
problems. The resources can come realistically only from action at the national 
level. Thus^ iny third initiative is for a greatly expanded and much more system- 
atically developed political effort to obtain congressional recogiition of the 
urgency of urban problems . 

No restxnicturing of its government will substitute for a city's lack of money « 
Charter rofora that enlarres the capability of the mayor and the city cowcil and 
that clarifies the lines of r«^sponsibility and accountability are valunble and 
should be pursued, as should metropolitan government and other efforts that 
coordinate ar^awide enerrie:^. But basic inequities and disparities that remain 
will continue to paral.rze local efforts. They can be ov»*rcorie only by national 
polici*??? that mandat** coals and randate the resources necessar:'' to achieve them. 

With this initiative we shoiild unite on a nonpartisan basis to revive the 
idea of the New F-»deralisni advanced some months a«o by President Wixon and to 
insist that Conicrr^f;?? adont some r«anin*^ful forn of revenue-sharing. 

Finally, the initiative that may in the end hold the greatest import for 
shapini^'the quality of urban life for the future is the development of formal 
mecAanisns that provide for meaningful participation of ranK-ana-file cit:iy.^ns 
in decisions affectin/y them . 

It becores a prlmarv responsibility of elected officials at blLI levels to 
provide alternative*? that conwrt public resistance from blind ne^^ativin*^ to 
cons true ti v-? oppo rt ^.zr, 1 z,^ . 
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Working with the school Bo^rJ 



TOPIC: POLITICAL ACTION 

TITLE: LOBBYING THE SCHOOL BOARD 

SOURCE: SEXISM IN SCHOOLS - A HANDBOOK FOR ACTION . 
Paffcs 3 - 20 A i B " 1973 "^^2.00 

BY: NINA ROTHCHILD 

111 HICKORY STREET, MAHTOMEDI. MN. 55115 

THE AUTHOR IS A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER IN 

MAHTOMEDI, MINiiESOTA AID THE MOTHER OF 

THREE CHILDREN 

Reprinted with permission from the author. 
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Tke Power %rUdurt 



Although school districts vary considerably in size and 
are governed under the theory of local control, they are. 
remarkably similar in structure. An organization chart 
for most school systems looks like this: 



f Rocp^d ot- £ducatiori 



Supenntendent' 



CurriculMn Oirccttfn 



^' ■ I 

Principal 

1 


1 

Bincipal 


1 

f^incipcd ] 


V 

J 1 








1 Teacher^ \ 



The only variation you are likely to find is in positions 
such as assistant superintendents, coordinators, or con- 
sultants. Sometimes these are line jobs (as shown) and 
sometimes their position in the hierarchy is unclear. 
The larger the school district, the more likely you are to 
find these miscellaneous personnel. They go by such names 
as Assistant Superintendent, Director of Curriculum, Dir- 
ector of Secondary Education, or Coordinator of Curriculum. 

The problem, therefore, with dealing with a large 
district is that you are more likely to get a bureaucratic 
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runaround than in a small district where Job responsibil- 
ities are clearly defined. On the other hand, the advan- 
tage of a large district Is that you are more likely to 
find allies on the "inside." 

It Is usually more effective to work together wj':h 
people rather than against them. Do not place youi . If 
In an adversary relationship with the schools or you . y 
actually hinder vhat you are trying to accomplish. 
you attempt to learn about ths5 structure of your district, 
try to Identify those within tiv '^^stem who are already 
sensitive to sex bias or those #1. can be won over to 
your view with a cooperative appro^'Hc 

HOMEWORK: Get a copy of your dU'-n^rt or school 
handbook (if availcble) md find out -he nature of 
your district 's organization and ihe fu;gnes of the 
persons you will be dealing withx If a handbook 
is not available^ ask at your dik^i^riot office for a 
list of the professional personnel. Soux* district 
off ice may be called either district office^ super^ 
intendent 's office^ or central administration^ and 
is listed in the phone hook either under its name 
or under "I" for Independent School District. If 
you find yotl have trouble getting the things you 
need^ speak to the Superintendent secretary. 
She usually knows e^jery thing. 

(NOTE: Some local chapters of the League of 
Women Voters haoe madi^ k^.ti*di^r^ of their schools 
and could be a source of Bt^'uotural information. 
Call your Zczal Learue to see if they haoe such 
a study c ..liable r^) 



The school board consists of six or seven persons who 
are elected on a staggered basis ecch May for three-year 
terms. In Minnesota most school board mer^bers are m&l.e, 
but many boards contain at least one woman and occsolon- 
ally you will find two women on the board. The board's 
job Is to set overall policy for the school, but ir^. real- 
ity they have little control over what goes on in the 
classroom. They are essentially unpaid, very part -time 
persons who hire "professionals" to oversee the educational 
program. They think of the administration as "our teciuu" 
you will find sports terminology rampant In the public 
schools — and will never publicly imdermlne the 
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superintendent and administration. Boarus ask for, and 
usually follow, recommendations from the administration. 
The real decision-making, therefore, is done by those who 
are full-time, on-the-job, in-the-schools. 

In spite of thia. however, it is usually worthwhile and 
necessary to communicate with board members for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) The board has power over those who 
do make decisions. If you're -willing to go to the top of 
the hierarchy, the administration kpows you are serious; 

(2) The board is made up of elected officials, and must 
therefore appear to pay attention to their constituents. 
All professional personnel in the schools have tenure, 
and are less likely to be responsive to the public; 

(3) All policy and budget changes must be approved by 
the board, so sooner or later the board will vote on 
issues which concern you; (4) You can often find out 
something you want to know more quickly and easily by 
asking a board member to find out for you. A board mem- 
ber has more "clout" with school personnel than does a 
private citizen. 

In dealing with the board, remember that a board member 
has no real authority or power ka ind: idual. A major- 
ity vote of the board is necessary for any action to be 
taken. The most effective way to influence the board, 
therefore, is to send any communications in writing to all 

members of the board. In addition, if the issue is a 

publicly popular one, present it at a public meeting. 
Don t count on just one c^ember of tb" boat "carrylna the 
ball" for you. 

HOmwORK 1: Knou) the names, addreeeee, phor - niorbera, 
and term of office of eacA booani nk-in ,er, Krxja the 
meeting time and place for board meetings, Att^ 
Beveiml board meetings tc get a feeling for what your 
board like. If you sense that one of the board 
might be sympathetic to your point of viea, call 
her/him and ask if sheAie is aware or conc^emed 
about sex bias in the schools. Booing an ally ot^ 
the board is well worth the trouble of trying to 
find one. 

HOMEWORK 2: Get involved in school board elec^ 
tions. Raise your questions of candidates, support 
candidates who support your view, or field your awn 
candidate. 
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erintendent 



The superintendent Is the top man* In the school system 
and wields an enormous amount of power. He Is held res- 
ponsible for the entire school program, personnel, budget, 
finances, public relations, etc. So, while the board may 
set general policy, in fact most major decisions are made 
by the superintendent after consulting with his adminis- 
trative team. This is particularly true when money Is 
involved . 

Beyond the decision-making power, however, is the power 
he holds over his staff by virtue of being the "boa0^!^ It 
is therefore important that you know something about your 
superintendent and whether to expect support or resistance 
from him. If a superintendent is really serious about 
something, chances are it will get done, although this is 
less true in a large district where layers of bureaucracy 
filter out .his influence before it reaches the classroom. 

The superintendent is a busy man with pressures from 
all sides: teachers, taxpayers, administrators, students, 
parents, and board members. His skills must be those of 
a mediator and general administrator and it is therefore 
unlikely for him to have the time to make a strong stand 
on sex discrimination his overriding priority. The most 
you can expect is a willingness to use his position to 
influence the board and staff. But, considering the power 
he holds, it is well worth trying to get him on your side. 

Because of his need to be neutral on. controversial 
issues, it is best to approach him privately at first. 
If you find him ignoring ^ou, you will then have to con- 
front both him and the board at a public meeting. Super- 
intendents are ex-officio members of the board and are 
always present at board meetings. 

Most board meetings have an item on the agenda called 
"communications" or "other business," a time when the 
public may speak on issues not on the regular agenda. 
Therefore, if your superintendent ignores you in private, 
or if your district is so large that he doesn't have time 
for individual meetings, use the public meeting as a way 
to get his ear. 



*Not a generic ten* In Minnesota, all superintendents are sale* 
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HOMEWORK : Make an c^pointment uith your* avcperintendent 
to meet with you or^ even better^ a gi ,up of you. Send 
him eome general ooneQioueneaa'-raising materiale first. 
Take along the State Department of Education's policy 
on ^'Eliminating Sex Bias in the Public Schools.'' Ask 
him who has received the guidelines within the school 
and whether or not he has discussed it with them. Ask 
what your district has done to implement the guide^ 
lines and what they intend to do. If your superintend- 
dent won't meet with you, or if you get the runaround 
from him, say the same things to the board at a public 
meeting. He will be listening. 

Directory 

Assistant Superintendents, Currlciilum Coordinators, 
Directors, etc. are the educational "specialists" of the 
system. It Is usually their responsibility to coordinate 
the curriculum. Improve the curriculum. Improve the teach- 
ing methods, and arrange In-servlce training for teachers. 
Their authority varies from system to system, but generally 
they hrve to rely on persuasion rather than power. If a 
coordinator is respected by teachers, he can he very ef- 
fective in influencing the school program. If he is not, 
he has power only as a member of the administrative "team." 

Since his job is more abstract than others in the 
schools (he doesn't have to keep 30 kids busy every day 
or see that the building is orderly), he will probably 
be willing to sit down with you and tall you something 
about his own responsibilities and those of others. In 
this way; you m.^,ght find out who actually decides on a 
textbook series, who decides whether shop Ir co-^d, and 
so on. 

Alternatively, if your director appears too busy to 
help you (and this often happens since directors fear 
they are expendable and must therefore appear busy), 
there is usually a school policy book available in your 
district office which contains job descriptions for all 
personnel. Thur if you are unclear about the responsi- 
bilities of your personnel and are unable to get help 
from the coordinator, ask to see a copy of the school's 
policy book. 

The advant£.ge of having a director on your side is in 
the numbers. There are just too many teachers in a system 
for you to reach very many of them. A respected director, 
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therefore, can have influence in many classrooms, parti- 
cularly in the areas which lead to sex-stereotyping: 
curriculum material and teacher behavior. 

(H(XPE: ^ Among directors of various typeSj the Athletic 
Director is in a class by himself. Chances are he is also 
head football coach and will resist you every inch of the 
way J 

HOMEWORK: Make an appoint nent with your director after 
flooding him with consciousness-raising materials^ 
studies of sex biaSj book listSj etc. Curriculum 
directors work primarily with paper j so the more the 
better.^ When you see him^ have the State Department 
guidelines with you. Ask him the same questions you 
asked the siqperintendent as well as asking about his 
own responsibilities in textbook selection^ curriculum 
decisions^ teacher in-servicej etc. 

Principal^ 

Principals are, in theory, the educational leaders of 
their buildings. In reality most are too burdened with 
housekeeping work to have much impact on education. They 
spend their time keeping the building orderly, checking 
schedules and attendance, taking care of personnel prob- 
lems, and generally doing building manager types of things. 
There are exceptions to this, however, and you will prob- 
. ably want to find out what your principal is like, again 
on the basis of numbers. A principal can have a great 
deal of impact on the general "tone" of his school and on 
teacher attitudes. He is the boss to most teachers since 
he is directly above them in the hierarchy; he is usually 
responsible for teacher evaluation, and he wields power 
accordingly. 

It's not worth your time to go to all the principals 
in your district. They think in Jterms of "their" school 
and "their" parents, and are likely to pay attention only 
to persons who actually have kids in their school. Your 
own principal, however, will be very willing to see you 
because part of his job is to pacify parents. 

HOMEWORK : Make an appointment with your principal^ 
take along whatever materials you consider appropriate, 
and ask him the same questions you asked the director 
or curriculivn coordinator. Do not use this visit to 
make a complaint about a specific teacher unless you 
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have already talked to her and received no katis- 
f action, your time is best used to encourage the 
principal to think of positive ways to help all his 
teachers become more aware of sexist attitudes and 
practices. Principals tend to be pragmatic^ and 
react more favorably to specific suggestions than 
to blanket criticismt 
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Teachers are, of course, at the heart of the educational 
process, if all teachers were non-sexists, this booklet 
would -.ot exist. Unfortunately, however,; many teachers 
(like many others) are not only sexists, but are totally 
unaware of it. Do not expect female teachers to be more 
aware orjsympathetic than male teachers; most teachers have 
traditiorai values and consider it appropriate for boys and 
girls to learn their traditional sex roles in our society. 

On the otht:r hand, you havt three plusses when dealing 
with teachers. Both the MEA and the MFT have taken posi- 
tions on sex discrimination, and mosc teachers., if reminded 
of it, will not overtly gp against their professional or- 
ganization. Secondly, teachers who have recently taken 
their coursa in human relations* will have had some expo- 
sure to the topic of sexism. Thjrdly, of all the personnel 
in the school, your child's teacher will be the most sensi- 
tive to a parent's -cojicem. 

Converting the teacher is "where it's at." If that can- 
not be done, nothing real is going to happen; the programs 
will be form without substance. Dort't let your animosities 
toward some of the teachers you have had to deal with blind 
you to what some of the interesting, exciting, and dedi- 
cated teachers can do and are doing in this area. Teachers 
in good, creative schools are not mere functionaries; they 
usually have power oyer their textbook choice, curriculum 
revision, content of their particular courses, and the re- 
sponsibility to make suggestions for professional workshops. 
A good teacher can even flourish in an inhospitable environ- 
ment . * 

If your teacher seems totally unaware in the area of sex 
bias, a good strategy to use is a comparison of black-wh*' 

*A11 teachers, except those with lifetime certificates, are required^ 
take a course In human relations before being certified or re-certlfled 
aexisn Is one component of this course. 
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when talking of male-female. For example, if your child's 
teacher uses the common and apparently harmless practice 
of saying, "boys over here, girls over there," you can 
point out that she wouldn't do the same thing with "blacks 
over here, whites over there." 

Use your best judgment about your approach and the 
materials suitable for teachers since the level of aware- 
ness will vary from one to another; but just remember that 
the more you can document your views, the more effective 
you will be. 

HOMEWORK: If your dhildren are in elementary school^ 
they probably tell you about their life in school. 
Look through their books for evidences of sex bias. 
Visit your child's class. Although you may feel 
threatened by visiting your child's teacher, make an 
appointment to see her. Bring consciousness-raising 
materials, and ask if she, too, is concerned about 
this issue. Be reasonable and helpful, and see if 
you can gain a convert. 

If your children are in secondary school, they 
probably have many teachers. Ask your children if 
ccny of them have shorn an interest in this siibject. 
If 8o, get in touch with them, and offer your help. 
See the chapter on teacher auareness for specific 
suggestions for both elementary and secondary teachers. 

CoWrVyClor^ 

Counselors are responsible for advising students about 
their school program and about their post-high school 
plan?;. Counselors vary considerably in the way they carry 
out this function. At one extreme is the counselor who is 
primarily a record-keeper. He spends his time entering 
test scores on forms, straightening out schedules, rou- 
tinely approving programs, and passing out college cata- 
logues. At the other extreme is the counselor who is a 
true friend and advocate for the kids. 

Because counseling is an area where sexist attitudes can be 
so damaging, a more extended discussion of counseling can be 
found in the chapter on sex-role stereot)T)ing. 
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Lihrariatvy 



Librarians are responsible for the libraries within 
their schools and in most cases have the authority to buy 
the books for their libraries. In a large district, a 
head librarian may make the final approval of the books, 
but generally a building librarian has a good deal of 
autonomy. Because of this independence from the rest of 
the bureaucratic structure, you are very likely to have 
more success with less hassle here than in other attempts 
to change the schools. Again it is a process of raising 
the awareness of the librarian and convincing her that the 
sex-stereotyping in children's books is harmful to kids. 

In visiting your librarian you have two advantages: 
one is that parents seldom take any interest in library 
books except for the negative book-burners, so your lib- 
rarian will probably welcome the attention from someone 
who has constructive suggestions about library books. 
People who respect books have a natural empathy. The 
second advantage is that you will have concrete proposals 
which are easy for her to carry out since she has to buy 
books anyway. 

HOMEWORK : Visit your school libvaricm after calling 
ahead to find out what time is convenient for her. 
Take along studies shewing sex-stereotyping in child- 
ren's books and any other materials you think useful 
to raise her level of awareness. Take along book 
lists of children's b^^oks which have been approved 
by feminist organizations. Be pleasant and reason- 
able and positive so you will not be branded a 
book-burner. Do_ not ask her to remove books » but 
emphasize that you want a balance in the library. 

Emphasize the cumulative affect of so many books 
shaming girls as passive cmd boys as active^ etc. 
She will be pleased that you^ too^ consider child" 
Ten's books imj^ortant in developing attitudes and 
values^ Leave the materials and lists you brought 
and say you'll be interested in hearing from her 
later about the usefulness of the lists* 
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Student^ 



Students are supposed to be what education Is all 
about, but In reality they are practically powerless In 
the schools. It Is worth talking to the kids, however, 
because only from them will you get a truly honest pic- 
ture of what goes on In the schools. Your children, 
their friends, and your friends* children are therefore 
your best source of Information about what really happens 
In your own district. 

In talking to the kids you can find out such things as: 
Do they allow boys more sports activities than girls? Do 
they play boys against girls In classroom games? Do they 
punish boys by making them sit with the girls? Do they 
encourage girls to think about a career beyond motherhood 
and housekeeping? 

Are shop and home-ec open to both boys and girls? Do 
the boys get to use athletic facilities more than girls? 
Do the counselors discourage girls with anibltlon? Do 
Family Life classes slngiilarly glorify motherhood and the 
nuclear family? Do the health classes for girls talk 
about grooming and popiilarlty? Does career education 
reinforce stereotyped roles? Do the Health movies empha- 
size masculine and feminine roles and behavior? Can 
cheei^eaders ride on the same bus with the boy athletes? 

HOMEWORK: Aak the kida you htcjw some of the questions 
listed above plus any other questions of particular 
interest to you. Ask them if ^hoomen's lib^^ has been 
discussed in any of their classes. Ask them wha^t was 
said. Offer to come and talk to classes about fem-^ 
inist issues. Publicize your liberation group if 
you belong to one and encourage high school girls to 
join. Notify the students in charge of assemblies 
that specdcera and films are available^ and offer to 
help set up an assembly program for them. 
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biidaet and Finance 



Before trying to charge specific practices of the 
schools it is helpful to understand some of the real 
problems of the schools and to understand some of the 
ways Jn which schools operate. 



The biggert problem facing the schools at this time is 
the limitation on money available to them. In the past, 
schools could decide what they wanted to spend, and then 
levy the taxes for it. Since 1970, however, there are 
levy limitations imposed by law, so the schools now must 
function within a restricted budget. At the same tiniO* 
enrollments in many schools *afe dropping, particularly in 
the. elementary grades. Taken together, this means triat 
some districts are laying off staff rather than hiring 
them and dropping programs rather than adding them. This 
is a reality which will make your job harder. 

It means, for instance, thnt if you are concerned with 
a social studies department that is all male (because 
they were hired as coaches), there will be no way to 
create a balar^ce when no new teachers are being hired. 
Similarly, if you are concerned with the athletic budget, 
it may be that boys' programs will have to be cut if 
there are to be girls' programs added. Although schools 
show no lack of imagination in making excuses, lack of 
funds is net an excuse but a reality. You will just have 
to present proposals which fall within the budgetary re- 
strictions of your school district. 



Since proposals you make will be dependent on the money 
available, it is useful to know something about the bud- 
geting procedures in your district. 

The fiscal year for school districts runs from July 1 
of one year to June 30 of the next. The school year 
1973-1974, for example, falls within the fiscal year 
1973-1974 (sometimes referred to as fiscal *74). The 
school budget must by law be formally approved and 
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adopted by October 10 of the fiscal year for which It 
Is planned; e.g., October 10, 1973, for fiscal W4. 

Prior to formal adoption, most boards hold a public 
hearing on the budget. This, however. Is no time for 
argument or proposals. By the time of this meeting the 
numbers are well set, there is little flexibility left, 
and the hearing Is just a formality. There remain, 
nevertheless, reasons to attend the public hearing on 
the budget: the board and administration are particularly 
vulnerable when they see In total how much of other peo- 
ple's money they are spending; the board and administration 
can be hassled about what they have or haven't done (which 
Is always fun) ; and you can get good publicity because the 
press Is always there. 

The process of putting the budget together, however, 
starts at least a year earlier than the formal hearing and 
final adoption. In many districts It is practically a 
year-round affair. A typical time sequence is: September 
to November for major changes in priorities and programs 
for the following year; Decenfcer to March for the adminis- 
tration to put a tentative budget together; and March to 
June for the board to review, revise, and approve the line 
items. Therefore, the closer the budget is to formal 
adoption, the less flexibility there is in adjusting the 
figures. 

A review of the budgeting process for moat school dis-i . 
tricts clearly shows that you cannot expect changes that 
cost money within a current school year; you must press in 
the fall and winter of one year for changes in the next. 
The heavy work of budgeting for the coming year is done 
between December and May, and you will be most effective 
if you make proposals early in that time. Similarly, 
staffing proposals should be presented in January or 
February since teacher contracts for the coming year are 
Issued by March 20. 

The procedure for building the budget can take one of 
two forms: either starting from the bottom up or from the 
top down. In the forme rase, teachers and other staff . 
members make proposals i. r their needs, these are re- 
viewed and revised and expanded by principals, who then 
pass them on to the curriculum directors or assistant 
superintendents for revision and review, and so on up the 
hierarchy. Under the second method, the top management 
apportions money to the different schools and programs. 
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usually on a per-pupil basis, and it is up to the princi- 
pal or program director to decide how the money will be 
spent. This latter method is becoming more common now 
that lev>' limitations have put a lid on spending. In 
either case the school board has final approval of all 
budget figures. 

School boards vary in their involvement with the 
budget-building process. Some boards just routinely 
approve the budget during various stages of its develop- 
ment, while others will question each item in detail at 
each step, in either case it is hard for the board to 
Know where the money really goes because school budgets 
lump figures together in ways which seem to deliberately 
obscure the way money is spent. For example, the line 
item Student Activities—Salaries" may be a lump sum 
covering salaries for all coaches, club advisors, band 
directors, etc. There is no way to tell from the budget 
how much is actually spent for football and how much for 
dramatics. It takes a great deal of pressure, even from 
a Doard member, to get rational figures from the school 
administration. The figures are there, but no one wants 
to go to the trouble of digging them out, nor in many 
cases do they want you to know what is actually spent for 
football Compared to dramatics. 

The role of the school business manager has not been 
discussed previously because his position is somewhat 
outside the educational hierarchy of the schools. The 
business manager is responsible for all the non-educational 
aspects of the system ~ buildings and grotmds, secretarial 
staff, food services, transportation, and purchasing ~ m 

\T "^P°"«i*'16 all bookkeeping and accounting in 
the district. All budget figures, therefore, should be 
available in his office. In most cases, however, the 
business manager will not develop figures at your request, 
but does so only for members of the administration or the 
board. A simple phone call to the business manager will 
tell you how cooperative he will be with the' general pub- 
lic. If he won't develop figures for you directly re- 
quest them of the board or the administration. Your phoue 
call wil. not be a waste, in any case, because you cnn 
also ask him what budgeting procedures and time' , Me vour 
district uses. ^ 
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If you have followed some of the homework guides In the 
first section, you probably now have a good Idea about the 
structure and practices in your own school district, who 
makes which decisions about what, and how much support and 
resistance you can expect. But knowing this Is only the 
first step in dealing with sexism In the schools. You will 
now have to think of some strategies as you try to change 
some of the practices and influence the personnel. 

It would be nice If you could just point out some of the 
inequities and thereby have them changed — but it doesn't 
happen that way. Like all bureaucracies, schools suffer 
from inertia and it takes a great deal of pressure to 
change anything. This chapter is designed to give you an 
idea about what your advantages and disadvantages will be, 
and which strategies are likely to be successful. 

Your chief advantage in trying to change the school is 
that it is considered appropriate for women* (and mothers) 
to be Interested in their children's education. For the 
most part it is the mother who comes to parent conferences 
or calls the principal. Hen tend to limit their school 
activities to standing up once a year and making a pitch 
for fiscal responsibility — and getting elected to the 
school board. You are therefore playing a role sanctioned 
by society, and do not blow It by being hostile and taking 
extreme positions. The press has had a field day ridicu- 
ling "women's lib,*' and you can't afford to conform to 
this Image. You want the school to think of you as a con- 
scientious mother concerned about her children's welfare. 

This brings us to your chief disadvantage, which is 
that women's liberation does not yet have wide public 
support. It is much easier to change things when every- 
one agrees with you. Although the feminist movement is a 
growing one, public attitudes on the women's movement still 
range mostly from indifference to what is considered a 
marginal issue to outright ridicule and hostility. Your 

*If you are male and reading this book, welcome to the sisterhood. 
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biggest problem will be convincing people that sexism Is 
a serious and Important problem. 

Just because your friends are liberated, don't assume 
the same is true of the general pijblic. Most people, in 
the schools and out, are unconsciously sexist. Although 
you will meet agreement on such issues as equal pay for 
equal work, you might as well accept the fact that when 
you talk about such things as stereotyping and sex roles, 
you will be met with a blank look. 

The following strategies should help you as you try to 
change this: 

doLuyyienioiiion 

The written word has more authority than the spoken 
word, so it is important to have printed materials with 
which to document your case* The Resource section lists 
materials which are appropriate for various purposes, and 
make sure you have enough copies to leave some with the 
persons you see* Always bring something in writing, even 
if it is only something you have written up yourself sum- 
marizing the things you planned to discuss* The human 
ear, particularly the male ear, has been trained to fil- 
ter out the female voice; so make it hard for them to 
forget you were there. 

In gathering written materials, try to get documentation 
on sexisn in your own school to add_to the general studies. 
See the Resource section for^sampleF o' this kind of in- 
iEormation. You do not want them to '>f able to say, "This 
may be generally true, but not here The people in your 
own school have little control ovei ^ - igs outside their 
district (such as State High School i-eague rules) so you 
want to give them information about things they can change. 

Alth^-ugh there are many school practices you may want 
to change, it is best to decide on one issue, one with a 
good probability of success, and focus your attention on 
it. Otherwise the Issues will get confused, opposition 
and resistance will be multiplied, and your energies dis- 
sipated. This does not mean, for example, that you should 
wait until the schools spend the same amount on girls* 
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athletics as they do on boys before you raise another 
issue; but you should be aware that you will accomplish 
little if you go off in all directions at once. 

The school will always pay more attention to a number 
of parents than to an individual. Most people tend to 
gripe privately about the schools, but surprisingly few 
ever even pick up the phone to call a board member, a 
principal, or a teacher. Therefore, five niothers can 
seem like a mob. If you belong to a liberation group, 
you already have your b\xilt-in crowd. If not, it will 
help to have allies in your community. Try contacting 
your local chapter of N.O.W., the Minnesota Women's 
Political Caucus, either the DFL or GOP feminist caucuses, 
or the League of Women Voters for the names of persons in 
your community who might be interested in this issue. You 
could also sound out those who have been active in civil 
and human rights organizations in your area* 

If there is someone on your school boazrd who is sym- 
pathetic to your cause, she or he may know of others in 
the community who share your views. If all this fails, 
try some consciousness-raising among your friends and 
neighbors or by helping to arrange for a PTA program 
about sexism. And if you are still alone, go ahead any- 
way; it is better for one person to act rather than none. 

Although your views are not popularly accepted ones, 
you can expect fair treatment from the local press. Most 
small town and suburban newspapers are heavily staffed 
with women who are imderpaid, overworked, and hungry for 
local news. There's even a good chance you will find an 
ally among them, particularly if you are helpful about 
providing the facts and figures for them. Use the press 
only for cases of outright discrimination, stich'aa the 
athletic budget, differential in pay between men and WOmen, 
and other cases where hard numbers are on yout side. "Sex- 
role stereotyping" is too abstract an Issue to expect good 
press from it. 

You will find you are safer in dealing with the press 
if you write the press releases yourself, as is common in 
politics and business. By giving reporters written mater- 
ial you are assured that the statistics at least are 
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accurately published. This is an important step in avoid- 
ing diversionary confrontations over whether or not the 
"press reports" were accurate* 

In addition to straight news stories, the letters to 
the editor section provides a good way to get publicity. 
You can write either as an individual or as a representa- 
tive of your organization. Small town papers, particxilar- 
ly, like getting letters from their readers, and will 
almost always print them. See the Resource section for 
sample press releases and letters to the editor. 



The normal bureaucratic reaction to any issue is to 
ignore it in the hope that it will go away. Therefore 
you must be prepared to be persistent. Do not think 
that if you have finally documented an athletic budget 
of $40,000 for boys and $2,000 for girls that anyone 
within the school will automatically change it. You 
must make it clear to the school authorities that you 
consider this a serious issue and you will not go away 
until something is done about it. Sometimes the schools 
will do something just to get someone off their backs. 
You will also be more effective if you have specific and 
realistic proposals for change. It is much harder to 
fight someone who is for something than someone who Is 
just against something without solutions to the problem. 

While making it clear that you intend to be persistent, 
do not be tricked Into losing your cool. The schools have 
devised a neat system for dealing with concerned parents: 
they just Ignore them until the parents become frustrated 
and rude and angry. Then the school can write, them off 
as "kooks" and "rednecks" and go on with business as 
usual. Do not fall into this trap. 



^ Always remember that the schools belong to the people — 
and that means you, not the staff and administration. They 
use your money to educate yo*>i.- children, and you have a 
right to know what is going on in them. School board 
meetings, by law, must be open to the public. School bud- 
gets, by law, are open to you. The school buildings are 
public property and you have a right to be there. School 
personnel are public employees paid by your taxes. 
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Schools say they welcome visitors » but In reality they 
turn out to be structured to make you feel uncomfortable 
when you visit. Similarly, they may treat you like an 
interloper when you are trying to get budget figures. 
But do not let this put you off — insist on your right 
to know. If necessary, fight for that right in public 
and in the press. You are on the popular side on the 
issue of the public's right to know. 



The Study of folklore in a primitive society found that the 
stories passed down through the generations portrayed the 
elders as wise, courageous and powerful and then it was 
found that the elders were the storytellers of the tribe. 
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One other area of power and influence in most school districts 
is the local professional organizations that teachers and counselors 
belong to. The teachers will have local groups that are affiliated 
with either the Minnesota PJducation Association (MEA) or the 
Minnesota Federation of Teachers (f4FT). 



Homework ; Contact the local officers of the organization and find 
out if: 

1. They have a stand on the Istue you are 

interested in? 

2. They have a local or state committee that is 
working on the problem or would be willing to 
work on the problem. 

3. You can send them information on the change 
you want* 

They would be willing to aid you in dealing 
with the school board. 
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Questions and Projects from "Teaching About the 'Real' World - The School" 



1. Make a chart of the power structure in the organization you are 
V working with or belong to. 



2. Use the four kinds of influence ; knowledge, wealth, power and 
authority, to analyze a change that took place in an organization 
you are working with or belong to. 



3. Other questions on different kinds of influence ; 

— A. When are different types of influence more effective than 
others in bringing about the desired change? 



B. Which type of influence produced more conflict? 

■" « 

C. Which type of influence blocked change? 

Read about .a policy change at any level or unit of government 
and then analyze it. Which type of influence was most effective 
in bringing about the change? 

What other factors, such as the person's values, were important 
in shaping the change? 

D. Interview a decision-maker about a recent decision he or she 
had to make. Analyze it. 
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Source: Minneapolis star, July i6, 197I4 

STUDENTS GAIN FAITH IN LETTUCE CAMPAIGN 
By Betsy Barry 

When the St, Paul School Board votei to initiate a lettuce boycott in the 
public schools, it restored some high school students' faith in "the establish- 
ment. 

"It needs a lot of reform, but we proved that if you really want something, 
it can be done, John Mahoney, one of the students, said. Before the board's 
vote last week, John had "absolutely no faith in the system," he said. 

The lettuce boycott was something 18 students "really wanted" and worked 
four months to get. 

It started as a research project in a social-science class in March, 
but by the end of the school year it grew into a drive for a full commit- 
ment from the school board. 

The students were from St. Paul's Sew City School, a learning center for 
students from all the hi^ schools in the city. 

During the four months , they studied the history and practices of labor 
unions, the legislative process, the social conditions of migrant workers 8- id 
some economics. But what they said they learned was what their instructor, 
Stephen Sandell, called the project's purpose: to learn how individuals can 
affect government. 

"I wanted them to realize how in^wrtant they each are to the process of 
government, Sandell said. "I didn't care which side of the issue they decided 
to syn5>athize with, Jvist so they made a decision and did something about it." 

The students said they weren't always sure they were getting any- 
where. "We were first supposed to appear at the board's June 4 meeting, 
but somehow we didn't get on the agenda," said John Oren, one of the 
students. 

At the board's June 18 meeting the students presented their arguments for 
a boycott, but they were told to come back two weeks later after the board had 
time +0 think it over and get a recommendation from the school administration. 

At times I felt we were being put off," Mahoney said, "but I guess that's 
part of the process we had to learn." 

The students, whose numbers had dwindled from 18 to four because of sumner 
vacations, returned last Tuesday to hear a report from the chief dietician, Mrs. 
Virginia Ball, who said in a memo to the board that substitutes for head lettuce 
would be too expensive, and to hear Supt. George P. Young recomnend there be no 
boycott. 

Young also said at the meeting, though, that he would endorse \rtiatever the 
school board decided. 

After a short discussion and comments from the students and a United Farm 
Woricers' representative who said Mrs. Ball's price estimates were a year old and 
didn't account for the past year's inflation, the board voted 5 to 2 to initiate 
a boycott. 

"We actually did it," Carol Berde, one of the students, beamed after the 
vote. I never thought we would, but I guess the system does woric." 

Reprinted with permission from th** Minneapolis Star . 
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starting; in September, there will be no head lettuce used in public school 
lunches. "The Rids will probably be eating a lot more cole slaw and celery and 
carrot sticks," Mrs. Ball said, "and we^ll be substitutinr; leaf lettuce, endive 
and escarole," she said. 

Young and board members Emery Barrette and Howard Guthmann, who opposed 
the boycott, all said they sympathize with the migrant workers* cause, but feel 
that as public officials these views should not be imposed on other people 
through a boycott, 

James Griffin, a board meraoer who voted for the boycott, said, "I think we 
have to have a little compassion for people like these and if people like us 
don't provide the leadership, who will?" 

All of the board members and Young complimented the students on their 
research and their presentation to the board. "They really did their home- 
work on this one," said Board Chairman Mrs, G, Theodore Mitau. 
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Title: Political Action 

Topic: Lobbying in the Minnesota Legislature 

Source: From the MPIRG Lobbying; Kit 

Minnesota Public Interest Research Group 

3036 University Ave. G.E. 

Mpl8.» Mo. 55'«1'4, (612) 376-755I4 



XNTRODUCTION 



to ^o^^S* and issues affecting the Minnesota Legislature have anything 

iL r w/*"* * Minnesota college student, housewife Sr bueineesSS? So^ ^ 
U beJnt i;?;^"" ^ ^^'^ unconcerned vha? 

issmi S,ir y^"^,"?"'^. Jy the rep«.entative you helped elect, oler 

•"n!nw? °' "^^^ ^ ^^^P" future 

vltai°ir^!JrtJlt^ f!"*'^" ahould~.beco«e involved in a 

^i^^ • °' "°*» • di»*ct bearing on your present 

^f,^^ * Minnesota citiien? If ,0, then consider the iSeJ bSiS 

i^ilt Ji;aoJ'r"^"* • ^iU-fledged lobbyist fo; a bill whiS for yorJoiS 

Sjei?/£«iL o"' - « individuil repmsenSIg 

' • concerned group, who, through direct pers^al lotion, 
tlln rll^i^t^''1 ^T*"* l««i«l*tion that the individual md/oroSttHi. 
5i! /i ''f*f A lobbyist ie also an 'inforaation^nJw* 

f^Ii"^?'' ^•ei"!***''^*)* Believe it or not, you as a lobSitt S TSoIt 

«i 1??' « legislator simply cannot attend eveiy bearing, read evexy 
tTurlliii^'i'''''^ and be up on the latest voter feJiing *bJit his luZ of 
Jjft ioiid havl°" l.f lobbyist c help fill in lot of SJ. 

that could have positive effects on the vsy the legislator will aot in^e 

b^?si.°«rSbb';js:'^i*'' '''^ ^^'^ j^^"' i. i«*bjing"ir: 2^ 

«i!4n.^h.J JJ^ * 'T^^* ^ •xtremely influential when it cei»t to 
SriJf ^r!:\^l^ YSi:. kn«rledgrt.le lobbyStI em 

SJJ?? l<**»yl«t« '^o knoir what they're rtoutT And that's iihl«i 

Xi^fn''* ^* • ^^^'^ Of iSSj^inf ?eiS;itIa2? 

designed for those to vhost the thoui^t of personally attacking cipitol Hill 

Sf J-?:*"/ '•'-'•t«hed, if not doJnright oWJJhISdSJ. BuJ ilS 

«; Si^JjoJ^i^r^L';*? '^^ ^•ll-S«ned or6iS*J;ioS2 Jmte gy 

JSrs Jil TJJ ; ««»t*ln«<» herein, you cfli make your voice heard to leSsle- 
? i Jl"*" «0T feel that you have no i«r if 

reruse to listen to those who helped put him/her into .'flee and to those 
who can become Invaluable Information center, to him/her. 
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ORGANIZING PERSPECTIVES: 



PLANNING, PEOPLE AND PUSH 



Now that you've read the Introduction and become familiar with the general 
purpose of lobbying, consider the following: What can you, as the campus 
representative for MPISC, do on your own level~l«e«, the organizational— 
to get a forceful lobbying movement set up on your particular campus? 
The answer to this Is not so difficult as you probably think. 

Your role, as the ''organizer will focus mainly on set-up, rather than follow 
up, because once you've organised a strong lobbying movement Its own force of 
momentum will soon be carrying It smoothly along—provided that the Initial 
planning and push behind It were strong enough In the first place. 

This Is where you and MPIRG's Lobbying Kit come In. The kit provides you 
with Information and useful tips while you provide the planning, the people 
end the push needed to put everything to Its fullest possible use In a 
lobbying movement. The varable of the tiny mustard seed can be brought to 
mind here, for If such an Insignificant beginning can produce such big results, 
so can your lobbying effort In the long run. How Is It possible for a single 
*'mu8tard seed" (YOU— MPIRG organizer) to start a lobbying movement that will grow 
Into a big enough "tree" to have some "deep rooted" effects up on Capitol Hill? I 
Read on I The following may help In setting up some organizational guidelines: 



.1* The Planning 

This Is the backbone, the" trunk" of your lobbying effort. The foresight 
and resourcefulness you exercise In this area will determine the success- 
fulness *of your final lobbying evaluation. 

Pull together a small core of people — Contacts' you know fairly well, 
'reliables* who keep up with and are Interested and/or Involved In 
MPIRG developments. After a bill has been decided upon, It will be those 
people, along with you, Who can be counted upon to act as organizers, 
key Information centers and 'promoters' for generating other peoples' 
Involvamont In your cause. 

2« The Pooplo 

If planning Is tho "trunk" of your lobbying effort, then the people be- 
hind It avu Its llfcblood. Its branches and offshoots. Without their 
Involvement and dedication, your "tree" would soon wither and die. Your 
'pQopl4» power' should have a well-organized division of labor with every- 
^mo cnrrylnQ out their delegated responsibilities— don't bother with 
those who pt^foso to be Involved but won't follow through on their re- 
sponsibilities, even If It merely coi^prlses a few phone cells. Those 
unmade calls could turn out to be very costly in the long run! Your 
planning and overall management when dealing with everyone at this 
level should produce a dedicated and organized movement. You, as the 
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prime mover, draw the 'core' people, campus contacts and reliable 
friends; they In turn each draw a friend or friends willing to do what 
might turn out to be a lot of 'busy' work but which nonetheless has to 
be done by somebody; and these workers In turn can draw In a 'frlen/* of 
a friend of a friend' type, who, although not vital organizational com- 
ponents, can nonetheless perform Important functions at some tine or 
another. Even if it only involves a single Instance, a 'friend of a 
friend can be of great help simply by being in the right place at the 
right time. These example are drawn to show you that your organization 
can mushroom from a few core people to hundreds —it doesn't have to re- 
main small to remain effective. 



. The Push 



Here Is what will make your "tree" attain its final, successful goal— 
the push, the driving force that lies behinji planning and people. The 
impetus you initially give to your lobbying movement and the more in turn 
that everyone else involved pushes it along will most likely determine 
its final outcome. Success or failure? That is strictly up to you,, 
your organization and the drive and dedication you put into your lobby- 
ing effort. Remember the nighty mustard fteed, and that mountains have 
been made out of Capitol hills. 
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Section 1 : HOW TO LOBBY 



"There 1s sinply no substitute for the voice of the voter". 
(From "How to Influence Your Congressman," 6. Alderson, Friends 
of the Earth). 

But how you get your lobbying effort to exercise its voice Is the 
crucial factor in rletermining its effectiveness as a lobby. 
Following are the three main ways 1n which you can get people to 
become r^alitios to their legislators: 

1. A letter or telegram 

2. A persuasive conversation (either phone and/or face-to-face) 

3. A follow-up letter and/or conversation. 

Now tips for helping your group effectively carry out its vjork 
in the three areas outlined above: 

I. The Letter 

The letter should fulfill a two-fold purpose: 
1) Impart useful information to the legislator about the 
bill you are lobbying for; and 2) influence, the legislator 
enough so that he will come to vote on the bill the way 
your group wishes. You may not Influence the legislator 
enough in the first letter (or even the last) but at 
least you have made a step in the right direction. 
So to be sure that your letters get across the Impact 
and information you want, have the letters vflritten with the 
■following points kept in mind; 

a) State the particulars of the bill, its hiime. House 
and Senate file numbers, and short summary (abstract) of 
its purpose. 

b) Become familiar with all aspects of the bill, its pros 
and cons and also the legislators' position on it. Find 
out how the legislator voted on related Issues in the past. 
This way, a form reply letter may be avoided by your being 
able to ask specific and concise questions regarding the bill. 
It also demonstrates to the legislator that the letter- 
writers are concerned enough about the issue to do some 
extra homework on it. 

c) A well researched, informative letter can become an 
Invaluable aid to the legislator, especially on environ- 
mental Issues about v/hich he cannot possibly know all 
there is to know. 3y giving him/her strong, factual and 
concise information, you can provide your legislator with 
the information he/she needs to withstand argumentation 
and debate over your bill and to then vote properly on It. 

d) Give intelligent reasons for your position and mention 
the bill's possible Impact on the legislators' constituents, 
the people who put him/her into office. 



e) In general, be helpfuT and never threatening. 
"The best threat Is the unvoiced one that consists 
of a pile of thoughtful letters asking the legislator 
to take a stand; he knows that those WRITERS will be 
voting in the next election." ("How to Influence 
Your Congressman' , ibid.) 

The Persuasive Conversation ; 

The persuasive conversation, v/hich can take place 
either over the phone or by personally confronting the 
legislator on Capitol Hill, should make use of all of the 
points mentioned above. Lobbyists taking this personal 
approach should always remember to be especially courteous, 
to be well-informed and articulate so that the possibility 
of a sticky situation ever arising can be ruled out. 

Sections 2,3, and 4 of this kit are compilations of 
information in regard to the "Who, Where, When and Hows" 
of reaching leqislators. The best way to see a legislator 
is to make an appointment to see him/her at his/her office 
. on Capitol Hill. Or, if you live far from St. Paul, make 
it a point to corner the legislator when he/she returns 
to the home turf, which can be often as most legislators 
like to keep in touch with their constituents. Hopefully, 
the following sections will provide all the necessary 
information needed to track down your legislators in person. 

F0II0V/-UP 

Once contact has been made with the legislator(s), 
it is extremely important to keep in touch and follow up on 
any action taken. Do not harass legislators, but do not 
feel that your bill is 'home safe' just because some concerned 
letters have been written or personal contact has been made 
with the right legislators. Follow that bill through to the 
end, keeping a close watch on all develoments and maintaining 
a constant communicative network through letters, visits to the 
Capitol whenever possible, newspaper clippings and just in- 
formed people who can always be available for up-to-date in- 
formation on the status of your bill. 

If, in the end, you feel that your legislator(s) did his/ 
her part, be sure ana let him/her know of your appreciation 
and offer to keep in touch over any future related issues. 
However, if you feel that things could possibly have turned 
out better because the legislator failed to take action one 
way or the other, get in touch and try to find out what went 
wrong. Either way, at least your lobby will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it's become a reality to some 
legislators, and that voters' voices count in our legislative 
processes. 1 1 o 
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Section 4s NOW THAT YOU* RE DOWN AT THE LEGISUTDRE 



This section should be of help to you nov that you've made It 
down to the Capitol Building Itself . . . Read on! 



1) General Information s 
HODSE 

1. Chief Cle'k's Office - Room 211 - Tel. 296-2314 

Proa this office you get copies of House bills, House 
Journals, calendars, coandttee schedules and assignments, 
and lobby registration cards, report forms for lobbyists. 
(For map of Capitol and pictures of legislators go to 
information desk on main floor off Rotunda.) 

2. House Index - Room 211 - Tel. 296-6646. 

To locate a bill - find out nuober, authors, status, committee 
assignments, call Index. 

3. Committee meetings and Information on agenda - posted outsfde 

Rooms 211 

10 (minority) 
17 (majority) 

4. For changes In agenda or to make sure meetings are being held, 
call office of Chairman of Committee and check with Chairman's 
secretary. 

5. There are 75 sub coinalt tees of standing coiaolttees. These 
usually don't put out a printed report of their interim work. 

One can check House Research Department for information on these 
sub-committees' work. 

Permanent Interim Connissions will have printed reports avail- 
able - House Research Department - 18G (through the door of 17G) . 
This department will bemoving to the basement in the future. 
Tel. 296-6753. 



SENATE 



1. Secretary of the Senate - Tel. 296-2343 Koora ?3U 

2, Get copies of bills, calendars, senate proceedings, committees 
con^nittee assignments and lobbying registration caids Tnl rlllrt 

Index - Room 234 - Telephone 296-2887 

To learn status of bills, authors, numbers, etc. 
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3. Senate Counsel - Room 1078 - Tel. 296-2511. 
For Information on reports an Inf.erlm studies. 

4. Comnlttee meetings Information and agenda will be put up 

on bulletin boards In the 2nd floor corridors several places 
as well as outside of Secretary of Senate office. 



2) 



* ,^^u^? '^^^ chiG^ clerk's office (Room 211) 

for^ lobbying as soon as you get down to the Caoltol or if you Intend 

Jo hirr "^r** «« "vera; advantages 

°" 'r**'** * lobbyist, two of the most important 
voirbJ^f A ^ ''^^ ^ ^* ''"^f^y contacted when something co^s uj about 
your b n and you're not around; and 2) if you should testify before 
a committee about your bill (and this can be an extremely IniortMt iethod 
of getting support for your bill), the committee can SrL ^St eJ^JySSf 



3) HOW TO GET THE MOST OPT OP A COMMITTEE MEETINC ! 

^' P'^""** beginning of the session. 

The standing committees meet on a regular basis at their 
scheduled times. The sub-committees are scheduled by the commltte 
chairman and a schedule of these moetings may be obtained from 
the committee secretary. 



2. 




When you arrive at the Capitol check the committee schedule on 
the bulletin boards outside of room 211, 10 and 17 (House) and 
outside of the Senate Index. 

3. If you don't have one already, get a copy of the bill or bills 

iu.i?. f . * ^°Py «o«»e Index. The 

Phillips Legislative Service provide copies at a nominal charge. 
The chief author often has copies of his bill available. 

A. Arrive early enough at the meeting so that you can: 

a. identify committee members as they take their places. 
t>. identify other persons who will tesiify. 

Legislators wear name tags but unless you sit near the fron you 
■ay have trouble reading them. If you go to enough hearings 
held by the same committee, you will get to recognite not only 
the legislator., but other lobbyists and int.ree?ed pewon^? 
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Pictures and seating arranger^.nts In the charbers are' available 
at the Information desk on the first flopr shortly after 
the start of the session. 



Once hearing Is under way pay strict attention (DON'T BUZZ!), 
take notes on who said what If you can, and try to get the 
gist of arguments pro and con, questions that committee 
members ask and the tenor of committee reaction. 
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HOUSE COMMITTKES 



COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON CITY GOVERNMENT 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE ON CRIME PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL PRESERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND INSURANCE 

COMMITTEE ON GElffiRAL LEGISLATION AND VETERANS' AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 

COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND- WELFARE 

COMMITTEE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

COMMITTEE ON METROPOLITAN AND URBAN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE ON RULES . 

C0MI4ITTEE ON TAXES 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 



SENATE COMMITTEES 



COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 

EDUCATION 

FINANCE 

GOVERNMEIJTAL OPERATIONS 

HEALTH, WELFARE AliD REHABILITATION 

JtlDICIARY 

LABOR MW COMMERCE 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

METROPOLITAN AND URBAN AFFAIRS 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND AGRICTILTURE 

HULKS AND ADMINISTRATION 

TAXES AND TAX LAWS 

TRANSPORTATION AND GENERAL LKGISLATION 
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Topic: Executive Lobby 

Title: Tom Kelm: A Man Who Knovs How to Line up the Troops 
Sotirce: Minneapolis Star, Monday, Feb. 11, 197U 
By Peter Ackerberg, Staff Writer 

Tom Kelm, says his boss. Gov. Wendell Anderson, "is one of the brightest, nost 
decent, competent, hard-working public officials I've ever met." 

Others feel differently about the governor's executive secretary, chief staff 
aide, strategist and lobbyist. 

"He's sort of the Boss Tweed of the governor's office," says Rep. Ernest 
LindBtroo, Richfield Republican and former Jlouse majority leader. 

'He's probably the only blemish on the governor's record," says George 
Conzemius , Senate DFL majority whip. 

"If he's not a wir-at-any-price guy, he's very close to it," says a DFLer who 
once lost a major political encounter with KeliS. "It takes him to the edge of 
qtiestionable conduct from time to time." 

Kelm has made enemies across the state since 19l*8 when he first entered politics 
at the age of 18 to volunteer his searvlces for a DFL congressional campaign. 

But he also has won many friends. They respect him for his political savvy, 
his ability to organize supporters, negotiate compromises and win votes. 

"He's a fine giy, a master of the political system and the best executive 
secretary in recollection," says David Durenberger, a Republican who served as 
executive secretary to Gov. Harold LeVander. 

"He fights hard and he lines up the troops, there's no question about that," 
says Forrest Harris, a member of the DFL executive committee who has often taken 
the opposite side to Kelm in political battles. "But Tom has never dealt unfedrly 
with me." 

Kelm looks and acts the way a political boss might. He stands 6 feet tall and 
weighs 2k9 pounds. A cigar would fit the caricature better, but Kelm prefers cigar- 
rettes. His chubby face is often seen only through a swirl of cigarette smoke. He 
likes to try his luck at the gambling tables of Las Vegas once or twice a year. 

Vhen Kelm talks, his meaning is rareOy unclear. He is not siibtle. Charm and 
tenderness is not what he is known for. He is forceful and blunt. 

Kelm looks straight on - almost defiantly - at the person he is speaking to. 
His face blushes to a shade or two deeper than cotton candy when he is excited or 
angry, one of the few outward signs that Kelm might somewhere be vulnerable. 

Some suspect he has a soft and sentimental streak. 

"I guess I feel that inside that big frame there's a marshmallow," says Koryne 
Horbal, a member of the National Democratic Committee and coordinator of the DFL 
Feminist Caucus. "But I might be wrong." 

Kelm is more than a giniff and thick-skinned politician. 

He lives with Mary, his wife of 23 years, in Chaska, and in addition to four 
daughters ranging in age from 12 to 22, the Kelms in recent years have been sort of 
foster parents to Brandon, a 3-year-old bom illegitimately to a Minneapolis woman. 

For two years, Brandon spent more time with the Kelms than with his mother, 
but now, as he grows older, the Kelms are helping the mother and encouraging her to 
assume more responsibility for Brandon. 

"We kind of think of him as part of our family," Kelm said. "He's a beautiful 
little boy." 

Kelm spoke of him briefly during an interview in his spacious office adjacent 
to the state Capitol office of the governor. 

"V/hen it comes to such things as human rights, civil rights, I don't take a 
back seat to any of my liberal friends," Kelm said. 

"I Just refuse to have it hanging on my sleeve all the time. It's not how you 
talk, but maybe it's the little things you can do in private that nobody ever knows 
about that really count when it comes to the area of social reform and social 
conscioujsness*" 
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Kelm says he fears the adverse affect on his family of news media accounts 
about his activities "that can leave the wrong implication." 

In May 1973, Sen. Charles Berg of Chokio, then a Republican but now an inde- 
pendent, accused Kelm of offering a "bribe" to vote for a highway bonding bill. 
Kelm offered to build Ilwy. 12 from Willmar to Benson if Berg would vote for the 
measure. Berg asserted. Kelm vigorous3.y denied the charge. A stiggestion by one 
Republican leader that legal action mi^t be taken against Kelm never materialized. 

In September, Kelm denied he had illegally vsed corporate fiands for political 
purposes during the 1970 campaign in which he was a top aide to Anderson. As 
president of the now defianct Polar Panel Co., Kelm In 1970 hired Anderson and DFL 
campaign aides. Kelm said they were hired for company business, not political 
activities. Republicans hired an attorney to explore the possibility of legal 
action against Kelm, but so far no formal charges have been lodged. 

It's not pleasant to be told by your daughter in college that a story about 
your father is used as a subject matter in a political science class," Kelm said. 

During a legislative session, Kelra's main Job is to help get the governor's 
proposals approved. Many at the Capitol think he is more likely to use threats and 
pressure than persuasion in lobbying. 

Anderson believes this image is largely due to the way Kelm looks. "It's 
always easy when you don't have any other basis for doing so to make a charge that 
might fit a person's physical mold," says Anderson. 

Kelm says some of his critics confuse political horsetrading, which he calls 
a minor technique, with pressure tactics. Others nre sore losers, according to Kelm. 

"I suppose to a lot of people I have a. ^...oh, how do I express it? I come on 
strong, I come on hard.... 

"In order to get things done you have to. .. .sometimes respect the position of 
someone else and say, 'All right, I'll help yoa aet this done If you help me get this 
done . ' 

"As long as 1 don't think what they want is immoral or wrong. ..I have no aver- 
sion to saying, 'If I can help you with this, I'll do it.* Or when you may suggest 
to someone at times, 'Yeah, I'll help you on your project. . .now I'd like some 
Support for this position.' 

"There's nothing wrong with that." 

Are you guided by a win-at-any-price attitude? Kelm was asked. 

"If you work hard, strongly believe and beat someone once in a while, you'll 
have that statement made about you," Kelm said. "I don't think it's possible not 
to. If you lose they'll never make that statement about you. 

"I always challenge anybody when they talk to me about using strong tactics. 
There are two types of people I have a very hard time dealing with, and whom I 
will never get in the same bed \rith or be friendly with, 

"That's the radical left and the radical right because these are two groups who 
believe their cause is so right they con do anything, use any means to win." 

Berg, the senator who accused Kelm of offering a bribe, calls Kelm a "ruthless 
operator." Kelm "is the best thing Republicans have going for them," he adds. 

Berg, a lobbyist for the fttnnesoba Real Estate Taxpayers Association during 
the 1971 session, believes Kelm tried to jf.;et him fired. 

Kelm says he spoke to Jerry Deal, then executive director of the taxpayers 
association, about Berg. "I did not ask Deal to fire him. I Just complained 
bitterly about that approach and said I don't think the individual (Berg) was serv- 
ing the constituency that was paying him." 

Deal says if Kelm had suggested firing Berg, "I would have told him (Kelm) to 
go to hell." Because Berg refused to follow directions from the taxpayers' associa^ 
tion he was not retained as a lobbyist, according to Deal.. 

Ms. Horbal has worked td.th Kelm for many years and in 1972 was, like Kelm, a 
Humphrey delegate at the Democratic presidential nominating convention. 

"Our relationship has always been honest and open," she says. 
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She recalls how Kelm unleashed his fury one night last year at Fiorito's, a 
St. Paul drinking and dining spot. 

Kelm angrily denounced the new formed DFL Feminist Caucus because Ms. Horbal 
had suggested the possibility of withholding support from DFL candidates who don't 
support the organization!; positions and of working for other candidates, seys 
Ms. Horbal. 

"He's much more interested in power and I more in issues and what the party 
stands for," Ms. Horbal says. "He's much more interested in making a majority and 
using the party for a mechanical tool. 

"We're coming to the end of an era in which Tom has been effective, an era in 
which the strong leader is able to bring a segment of the party along with him. 

"Tom is a technician who goes and sees which way the wind is blowing.... 
Politics should be a human art, not Just a cold game of electing people." 

"I try to appe«?l to people's hopes and rights; Tom appeals to their fears." 

Kelm, asked to respond to Ito. Horba3.'s last assertion, said he didn't use any 
different tactics than normally when lobbying last session for ratification of the 
equal rights amendment, a measure Ms. Horbal also lobbied for. 

"I think people who niRlie a statement like that - I take the high road and 
somebody else takes the low road - are people who couldn't get the Job done," 
Kelm said. 

"And because they can't get the Job done who gets hurt? They themselves don't 
get hurt because they sit with their sanctimonious pride saying 'I wasn't willing 
to compromise, I wasn't willing to taUt to people and use practical approaches - 
not threatening approaches - to mal:e ny point.'" 

DFLer Harris has been on the losing side of many party battles. Kelm was 
often an effective part of the winning side. 

When Harris in 1966 backed Lt. Gov. A.M. (Sandy) Keith for governor, Kelm was 
in the camp of Karl Rolvaag. When Harris in I968 sought the presidential nomina- 
tion for Eugene McCarthy, Kelm was working for Humphrey. In 1972, Harris worked for 
Sen. George McGovern while Kelm did what he could to gain the party's presidential 
nomination for Humphrey. 

"Tom has never used unfair tactics in dealing with me," Harris says. "I've 
heard people say things (about unfair tactics), but I've never had that kind of 
evidence." 

Harris contends Keljn "has been a pretty rational character in determining what 
is possible and wha*: is not." He points to the area of corrections, and the gover- 
nor's appointment in 1971 of Corrections Commissioner David Fogel, a controversial 
reformer. 

"I know there was a lot of opposition to Fogel and I know that Tom went to 
bat for bringing him in and shaking things up," Harris says. "There was no great 
political advantage to be gained from that and it certainly tended to increase my 
respect for Tom." 

Kelm's office wall has a picture of Harry Truman. Kelm said Truman is his 
political hero and that he has probably read every published book about him. 

It was Truman who had a motto on his deck: "The Buck Stops Here." 

Kelm, on the day he was interviewed recently, had on his desk a Senate roll- 
call listing those who voted for and against a certain bill. 

It is one of the ways Kelm keeps track of his friends iSiid, enemies. 
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Topic: Lobbyists in the Minnesota Legislator 

Title: 1,200 Lobbyists Working for L'^ve or Itoney 

Source: The Minneapolis Star, Tues., Jan. 22, 197U, by Pat Marx 

Editor's Mote: Pat Marx was a lobbyist in the 1971 and 1973 sessions of the Minn. 
Legislature for the Joint Religious Legislative Committee, a public interest lobby 
or the Minnesota Catholic Conference, the Minnesota Council of Churches and the 
Iti.nnesota Rabbinical Association. 

There are more than 1,200 lobbyists registered at the Minnesota Legislature 
representing groups ranging from the Twin Cities Old Timers Club to large corpora- 
tions like Honeywell. 

Lobbyists are hired by turkey growers, truck drivers, teachers and Twin City 
Federal. They range from a 20-year-old woman to an 82-year-old man, earning from 
nothing to $U5,000. 

Stephen Endean, 25, for example, is a no^-lce, unpaid, full-time lobbyist for 
the Gay Rights Legislative Committee while Robert Thomberg, 60 has lobbied for the 
Minnesota Petroleum Council for 18 years ar.d earns more than $26,000 a year. 

Most registered lobbyists are concerned about only one or two bills, according 
to Paul Johnson, a member of the state Senate staff. There are 102 individuals 
registered who said they were associated with no groiq) or employer. 

Most others are volunteers for groups such as the League of Women Voters, 
which has 32 registered lobbyists, and the rfinnesota Citizens Concerned for Life 
with 11 registered lobbyists. 

"Rarely did many of these individuals come to the Capitol more than once or 
twice, said Johnson. 

Only about 150 lobbyists make a living on what they win or lose at the 
Legislature. 

What the lobbyist does and how he operates is not commonly understood, nor is 
the important role he plays in the legislative process. 

"They present facts we don't have and point out situations we don't know 
about, said Rep. Bill Quirin, DFL-Rochester. 

The lobbyist's first obligation, however, is to bend and mold legislation to 
satisfy the interests of his client organization. Usually, his arguments, bills 
and information will reflect the organization's bias. 

Little time is spent appearing before committees giving public testimony. Much 
more time is spent in drafting and re-drafting bills, lining up organizational 
support for the lobbyist's position and discussing legislation privately with the 
legislators. 

Lobbying costs money - Just how much is not really known. 

Since the beginning of the 1973 session, Johnson said in a report to the lobby 
registration committee, lobbyists disclosed spending $92,1*59 to date. 

Johnson said, however, the disclosure reports don't indicate what is actually 
rpent by lobbyists. The $92,U59 reported to date probably is too low, he said, 
but he was unable to say what a more realistic estimate might be. 

A good share of that money is spent entertaining legislators. 

Thornberg, for instance, reported spending $903 for entertaining legislators 
during the five-month 1973 session. He spent $315 in the last month of the 
session when most of the legislation was being voted upon. 

Last week, Thomberg said, he treated six legislators to drinks and dinner at 
the Gopher Grill and nallivan's, two favorite haunts of lobbyists. 

Thomberg described that affair and others like it as "friendly" get-togethers 
we hardly do any business at these things." * 
I ^.v a<i<iition to frequent small meetings of legislators and lobbyists, several 
lobbyists will give large dinners for legislators. The Teamsters, for example, 
spent v8U0 for a mid-session dinner in 1973 at the Sheraton-Rltz Hotel in MlnneaBOlls 
attended by 102 legislators, 
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Some lobbyists; say they Rive such "get-togethers" end dinners to create good 
will with legislators and particularly in the smaller affairs to '"get the legisla- 
tor's undivided attention." 

"I don't know of any legislator vrhose vote could be bought for the price of a 
dinner or a couple of drinks," said Rep. Fred Norton, DFL-St. Paul, who is chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 

A lobbyist's inoney is most influential and persuasive, not so much in actual 
lobbying, but in campaign contributions uhich may bear directly on how a legislator 
votes. 

David Roe, president of the 200,000-raember Minnesota AFL-Cl6,c,sftid much of 
his power as a lobbyist is a result of labor contributions and endorsements. 

Roe*s organization spent an estimated $100,000 on legislative campaigns. But 
precise figures are hard to come by since labor and business groups and lobbyists 
are not required by the state Fair Campaign Practices Act to disclose their giving. 

Sen. Jack Davies, DFL-Minneapolis describes campaign contributions as "a tax 
on lobbyists." Davies is chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

"They are taxes which fall on those who are petitioning the government for 
some special reason," Dav5.es expleiins. 

"Lobbyists will give to both sid'3s, but more to the probable winner, so they can 
always win," said Rep, Ernest Lindfield, who was the House majority leader in 1971* 

J. Brainerd Clarkson, a lobbyist for Northern States Power Co. (NSP) with 
close ties to the Republican Party, contributed $100 to a Senate DPL Caucus dinner 
last fall - a favorite means for both caucuses of raising campaign money. 

Clarkson, 65, is a Minneapolis attorney who has been one of the most influen- 
ula' lobbyists at the Capitol p:dmaiil> because he is experienced, knows the system 
^M.d. pf^yp meticulous attention to the details of the legislative process. 

Clarkson, who looks like the corporate lawyer he is, carries a little brown 
notebook which o<;tli'^es every bill introduced in the Legislature - few facts and 
moYementti escape iam. 

"Basically, I am a mercenary," says the gray-haired, conservatively dressed 
Clarkson. 

"\/hat the board tells me to fight, I will fight. When they tell me not to 
fight, I don't," Clarkson says. 

As a true professional, Clarkson rarely speaks publicly, preferring to meet 
in a legislator's office where they can qiiietly discuss Clazicson*s positions. 

The stakes of winning or losing can often be high and the professional in 
particular can ill afford to lose a legislative battle. 

In 1973* when Roe's group proposed a $2-an-hour minimum wage for all workers, 
the retail and restaurant industry protested that it would cost them an estimated 
$5 million to $8 million annually, \nien the bill did pass late in May it was 
compromised at $1.80 an hour and the costs to industry were reduced to $3 million 
to $5 million. 

Experience and the ability to compromise. Roe and Clarkson agree, are what 
distinguish the professional from the novice. 

"If you aren't flexible and don't know when to compromise you simply don't 
understand the art of lobbying," Roe seld. 

Some legislators say the intense and hard-nosed Roe is a master of legislative 
theatrics. 

"He's like a pulling guard on a football team. When he comes, vou move," said 
one House Republican. 

Roe, who is willing to point fingers and raise his voice, knows when to draw 
the line and employ a rough-edged style of diplomacy. 

Roe and Clarkson are experienced. Roe has been lobbying since 1955, \/hen he 
was president of the State Labor Trades Council. Clarkson has lobbied for NSP since 
1951. 

"You have to know the legislators to be effective and that takes time," 
Clarkson said. "Experience will help you know what to do and how to do it." 
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One benefit of experience Roe and Clarkson share is access to the power 
centers of both caucuses ♦ 

"Clxrkaon and Roe," said one le/^islator, "can go right to the pover centers 
vhile Chuek Dayton has to go all around to get support for his environmental legis- 
lation." 

Dayton, 3U, and his law-firm partner John Herman, 28, are the prototypes of 
a new breed of lobbyists who represent "the public interest." Formerly attorneys 
for the Minnesota Public Interest Research Group (IIPIRG), they now have formed 
their own environmental law firm and represent the Sierra Club at the Legislature. 

Dayton and Herman do not have the credentials of Roe or Clarkson. ^^at 
influence they generate is through their sophisticated undent anding of the process 
and their "public interest" images. 

"Legislators would like to be regarded as environmentally concerned and if 
they were remiss in their responsibilities we could go to the media and reveal their 
errors," Dayton says. 

Dayton and Herman, like most public-interest and volunteer groups, are largely 
dependent on the willingness of the public to independently rally to their support. 

What, according to legislators, makes a lobbyist effective? 

"I appreciate lobbyists who are willing to go throu^ the tedious woi* of 
finding the facts and presenting rational arguiaents," said Sen. Winston Borden, 
DFL-Bralnerd, an assistant majority leader. 

VThe good lobbyist can get you to accept his position and yet he allows you 
to save fa^, leading you to believe you're doing the rl^t thing," Borden said. 

"The amateur is the biggest nuisance," said another DFL senator, "The pro will 
not waste your time. Inexperienced groins try to plow the same furrow." 

"The professional lobbyist will not be demanding. He will have a calm approach" 
said a DFIj House member. "The amateur must learn that the legislative process is 
built on coiqpromise." 



Reprinted with permission from the Minneapolis Star , 
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Topic: Political Action - i:hm>re 



VI tie: ^iCtter Writinr I>>'3 and Don*ts 
Source; When You Write to Washlnf?ton (or St<, Paul) 
Vtie Lea<?ue of Women Voters* 



Ttie Pundajfnental 1)o*b ; 

Do address your senator or representative properly. 

Do write leKl^ly (handwritten lettero are fine if they are readable). 

Do be brief and to the point; diacuss only one issue in each letter; identify 
a bill by number or title If possible. 

Do use your own words and your own stationery. 

Do be sure to include your address and .sign your name legibly. If your name 
could be either masculine or fendnine, identify yoiu: sex. If you have fnToily, 
business or political connectl^;.: i*elated to the issue, explain it. It may 
serve as identification when your point of view is considered. 

Do be courteous and reasonable. 

Do feel free to write if you have a questicm or problem dealing with procedures 
of government departments. Congressional offices can often help you cut tbjrou^ 
red t«pe or give you advice that will save you time and wasted effort. 

Do write when your spokesman in Washington does soiaetbing of which you approve. 
Public officials hear mostly fron constituents who oppose their actions. A 
barrage of criticism gives them a one-sided picture of their constituencies. 
(A note of appreciation will make your senator or representative remember you 
favorably the next time you write.) 

Do include pertinent editorials from local papers. 

Do write early in the session before a bill has been introduced if you have 
ideas sbout an issue you would like to see incorporated in legislation. If 
you are **lQibbying^ for or against a bill, and your senator or representative 
is a member of the committee to which it has been referred, write when the 
conmittee begins hearings. If he is not . a metdber of the committee handling 
the bill, writ** him Just before the bill comes to the floor for debate and 
vote. 

Do write the chairman or members of a committee holding hearings on legis* 
lation in which you are interested. Bemember, however, that you have more 
influence with senators from your state and the representative from your 
district than with other members of Congress. 
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The Fundanental Don'tst 



Don't sign and send a form or mimeograph letter* 

Don't begin on the righteous note of "aa a citizen and taxpayer." Your elected 
representative assumes you are not cm alien » and he knovs ve all pay taooes* 

Don't apologize for writing and taking his time. If your letter is short and 
expresses your opinion, he is glad to give you a hearing* 

Don't say "I hope this gets by your secretary." This only irritates the 
office staff. 

Don't te rude or threatening. It will get you nowhere* 

Don't be vague* Some letters received in coagressional offices are couched 

in such general terms that it leaves the senator or representative and his staff 

wondering what the writer had in mind* 

Don't Just becatise you disagree politically with yo\ir senator or representative 
ignore him and write to one from another district or state. Congressional 
courtesy calls for the recipient of such a letter to forward it to the congress* 
man from the district or state involved. 

Don't send a carbon copy to your second senator or representative ^en you have 
addressed the letter to the first senator* Write each one individually; it's 
the courteous thing to do* 
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FURTHER READINGS 



Congressional Reform: The Case Against Congress > Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson, 
Simon and Schuster, 1968, pp. 462-463. 

Legislative Reform: Uncle Sam, the Last of the Blgtlme Spenders , William Proxmlre, 
Simon and Schuster, pp. 254-275. 

Lobbying Costs: "Lobbying In Congress Cost $6.5 Million In '71," Minneapolis Tribune , 
August 20, 1972. 

Political Action — Violence and Change: "Sociologist Says Urban Riots Led to Welfare 
Hikes," Minneapolis Star , July 16, 1974. 

Some Ways To Influence Washington from Minnesota: "Who Runs Congress," Ralph Nader 
report by Mark Green, James Fallows and David Zwlck, a Bantam/Grossman paperback, 
1972, pp. 246-288. 
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Robert Sherrill, Playboy Magazine , 1968, pp. 155 +. 
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Introduction and Directions 



Direc tic Ms: 

Read the Introduction and the Questions and Projects . Design a project based 
on the materials in this section. Don't allow the ideas or materials to limit 
your choice of projects. Use them to develop your own involvement or research 
project. Refer to the other materials as you work on your project. 

Introduction : . 

Labels are probably used more in political science classes than in any of 
the other social sciences. They are also used by the media in reporting on 
politicians and legislatures. 

This section has several activities to help the student define terms such as 
liberal and conservative. It also has several activities for using the terms 
once they are defined. . 

There are problems in learning to label on the basis of political beliefs. One 
problem is that it teaches students to simplify and if they are not careful, to 
label any person or any movement or solution that is unattractive. to them with* 
out thinking. Another problem in labeling is that the meaning of the terms are 
shifting as people and the soceity change. It is diffcult to teach that society 
is complex and changing and that the definitions used today might not fit for too 
long a time. 

Another problem that makes labeling a complex process is that ^the^l^bel Qften 
times contains both the gaol (more security) and the means f p^^iaccompli^sqfng , 
that goals (more government recordkeeping). Labeling tends to .^I_9.6tf,^at; th^; gpajs 
a person wants and label him or her on that rather than also including in that label 
what means a person is willing to use to accomplish that goal. The more important 
a goal is to you the more you might be willing to use government to accomplish that 
goal. It is important to try and find out what issues a persoq or^groju.p ^e^Xs the 
strongest about when you go to label them. Those issues might qffset views on all 
the other issues. .. . . . 
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1. :!ake a spr^ctrun of political beliefs on h sheet of peper like the one 

beiovr, Fut the attitudes tovaHs chanp:e, human nature, the role of f^ovem- 
pont an-i r-lvil ri/rhts on your Proctrun. (Thope th«t w^nt to carr;/ liberal 
^-r\lr. *r> 8J1 rxtrot-e or to a*=5o pytrp-e rothodn to achieve those roalr> are 
-^^lio'I radi^-ils ^ '.lior.e t^."t want to do the sare with conservative coals 
^r.^f.^ on roojPtr ^^re colled re^ctionarie5^ > '^h^* exercises in this 

-^-ticr. vii: deal more with ^.he niddle the, sr>ectrum rather with the 

*^Xtro^e3;, 

7he present systen containc all the 
tools necessar:-^ for solvlnp^ our problems. 

Ilunan IJature 

•^oth peoDle and pro^rars need controls. 



Pof-rr! -:ust orn^. :3ut only by 



^t- car. exrcct the best of 



Role of Ctovemnent 

Th^ ^^der^ : Ooverrjinent can be a state and local solutions are best. 

7--:t;v- fcii;ce and its role should Private solutions are even better, 

h'* '^rr^'v^ded in. solving social 

Civil Rif^hts 

T}.^ firrt concern of /I societj- 
rh-:ul:i be the 'rirhts each 
indi vi'dual. 



The firr:t concern of a society should 
be. the security of each individual. 



D'^fine the terrris liberal and conservati'/e. Look up your definitions in a 
dictionary. Conn are the two. 

De-elcP a neries of nuestions that yoti think will heln define whether a person 
ir a liberal or conservative. 



r-^e these d-^finitions and terns to do the following activities: 

A. Rate yourself politically. Are y^u nore liberal than conservative or 
Tiore conservative thar. liberal. 

B. Interview politicians runninc for an office or ^ad the literature put 
out by then. Are they liberal or conservative in their political beliefs? 
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Read the literature put out by each political party. * Label the poli- 
tical parties on your spectrum. 



D. Interview people that you can talk to. LabeJ then politically and then 
explain your label to them. Are they canfortable with yo\ir label? 

E. Read the article, "Political Raters Bestow Blessings." Rank the groups 
from liberal to conservative on your political scale that did the 
ratings on the politicians. 

<»■ 

F. Look up the various groups that did the ratings on the politicans in 
the article^ "Political Raters Bestow Blessings." How much does the 
definition of the terms liberal and conservative depend on the beliefs 
of the person defining the terms? 

G. Read the article, "GM, You Can ReleLX Ndw." Is it liberctl or conserva- 
tive to want to txim from machines back to the horse and buggy? 

H. What is the definition of "conservative" in the article by Suzannah 
Lessard^ "The Real Conservatism"? Compare her definiticxi to your 
definition, 

I. Go to a library and look at the issues of various national news maga^ 
zines. Rank them on your scale. 

J. Read the articles on Justice and JudicieuL reform in this section. Rank 
the authors on your liberal - conservative scale. 

K. Go to a legislative committee hearing in St. Paul. Sunmarize the various 
views presented. Rank them on the spectrum. 

Make a scale for Just one of the factors that weis used in defining the terms 
liberal and conservative. Make your - seciirity vs. freedom "balance beam" - 
on a separate sheet of paper. 

Indivi dual National 
Rights Security 
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Anarchy ^ ^ Totalitarianism 

Going too far in one direction or the other might upset the balance of freedom 
and security necessary in a democracy. Going too far in favor of security 
might result in our government having total government control — toteditarian- 
isn. Going too far in favor of individual ri^ts mi^t result in the total 
breakdown of government in our society — anarchy. 

A. Rank the articles in this section on privacy on this scale. 

B. MKKe a collection of viewpoints on a civil rigjhts issue and rank them 
o*- • s scale. 

a the article, "Mr. Law and What?" l/hich way do the courts seem to 
.2 moving on this scale? 



D. Review the recent laws passed or those now being considered. Which way 

5 movin, 
179 
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does the legislature seem to be moving? 
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Read the articles on Jtistice in this section. Write to the legislatures and 
find out what bills are being proposed on Judicial Refbrm. 

Rank the various solutions on a liberal-conservative spectrum. 
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Political Beliefs 

Source: 2lS. Young Voter , pp. 99-IOI 

John J. Patrick and Allen Glenn, 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1972 

To what extent do you hold equalitarian or libertarian political beliefs? 
What are the bases of your political orientations? The follovrtng exercise 
designed to help you to think more carefully about sane of y^^UUca! beSefs. 

Indicate whether you agree or disagree with each of the following stktement., 
by placing the letter ^1 (agree) or "B" (disagree) in thrspace S tfJiJ^ 
:\t'll\t'? staten^^It: If you nrel^clrt^n about wJe:h:ryou :^e o?^lisagree 
with the statement, place the letter ^1 in the appropriate space. ^^^sagree 

Part A: Equalitarianism Index 

^' TJ^f!"^/^"*** 1° everyone has a good standard of 

living. (A. Agree; B. Disagree; C. Uncertain) 

^' bSS ur°" ^ ^"^^ govem7«ent has to 

^' iLriLr,?^^ ""Tf *° hospital care, then the govern- 
ment should pay their hospital and doctor bills. 

^^"^ *° * education. 

even xf the government has to pay for this education. 

5. Tiie government should guarantee a living to those who can't find work. 

^* Jii/i^^^nS^Jv,'^""^^ ^ ''^^ no^/emment if they can't 

take care of themselves. 

Part B: Libertarian Index 

7. If a person wanted to make a speech in this city favoring Communism, 

he shou3.d be allowed to speak. * 

Q- nooks written against churches and religion should be kept out of our 

public libraries. * uu ui our 

9. If n person wanted to nake a speech in this commiinity against churches 

and relirion, he shoidd he allot-red to speak. cnurcnes 

10. People should not be allowed to march on public streets in si,port of 

better rif^ts and opportunities for Black people. 

^11. People should not be allowed to make speeches ar^ainst our kind of 

fTOVemraent. 

1?.. lionc racial or rcli.rious -rouPr, r,hould he prevented from livinrr in 

certain sections of cities. " 

Reprinted with permission from the National Council for the Social Studlsi. 
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which of the items in Lhe two in^lices rin you nrryee with? V/rite the numbers 
of ^henp itens on a separate sue^-t of paper, lie prepared to tell why you agree 
with thoTiO r.tatenents. 

\nu(,yi of the IteMS do you disa'^ree with? Write the numbers of these iters 
on a separate sheet of paper. }^e prepared to tell why yon disagree with these 
s^ate rents. 

vfhat do the indices reveal about the stren,n:ths of your support for liber- 
tarian and equalitarian politi-al beliefs? To detemine the defTiree of your 
r.uT^port for equalitarianisn follow these directions. 

1. /VsslPTi yourself two points for ii^reeinrr with st^^tenents number l,2,3,isi).6. 
P.. Ansirn yo^orself one point for each luicertain response. 

3. Place the nunber of points you should receive for your responses to each 
iten on the "Equalitarianisin Tally Chart." 

I. Total the number of points in the "Tally Chart"; this is vou.- equalitarianisro 



score. 



To determine the degree of your support for Jibertarianisn, follow these 
directions. 

1. AssiPTi yourself two points for af^eeing with statements number 7 and 9. 

2. Assign yourself two points for disapreeinf: with statements number 8. 10. 
11, 12. . • • 

3. Assi^Ti yourself one point for each uncertain response. 

it. Place the number of points you should receive for your responses to each 
iten in the "Libertarianisn Tally ChartL" 

5. 'r^o-al the nunber of points in the "Tally Chart"; this is your libertarianism 
score. 

To interpret your two total scores, see the "Libertarianisn Indicator" 
and the "Equalitarianisn Indicator." According to these indicators ^ scores of 
^-12 indicate a high de^^ree of libertarianism or equalitarianism; scores of 
ii-^ indicate a moderate de^^ree of liber Lanism or equalitarianism; scores of 
'1-3 indicate a low degree of libertarianism or equalitarianism. 
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EQUALITARIAIIISM TALLY CHART 



LIBKRTARIAiaSM TALLY CilART 



Item Number Points Aasiimed I ten Number Points Assipaied 



1 



7 

8 

? 9 



U 



10 



5 11 

6 12 

Total Score -Total Score 



LIBi'JHTARIAIIISM INDICATOR 



12 11 10 



1 0 



HIGH MEDIUM LOW. . 



EQUALITARIAHISM INDICATOR 

12 11 10 9 8 7 6 3 U 3 2 ] 

HIGH MEDIUM LOW 



What were your scores? According to the indices , are you hight moderate, or 
low in libertarianism and equalitarlanism? 

According to the indices, what is the meeuiing of libertarianism? What is 
the meaning of eqxxalitarianism? Try to write brief definitions of libertarianism 
and equalitarianism which are consistent with the indices. Write your definitions 
in the following spaces. Libertarianism is 



Hqualitcurianism is 



Now read the following formal definitional discussion of equalitarianism and 
libertarianism which is consistent with the two indices^ 

Libertarianism refers to the protection of the right to dissent, to express 
unorthodox socio-political beliefs. It implies political tolerance, the willingness 
to grant equal ri^ts and opportunities even to unpopular individuals or minority 
groups. Libertarian sentiments and practices are checks against absolute majority 
rule, which presumably leads to dictatorship. 
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Individuftls who express a high degree of libertarian! sm support the rirfit 
Of freedom of speech and political action for unpopular individuals and/or groups 
as well as more orthodox types. Political libertarians believe that unpopular 
minority groups should have the same legal rights as others in the society. 

Equalitarianism refers to the use of public institutions to provide more 
equal opportunities in employment, health, and education. Many advocates of 
democracy believe that civil liberties are necessary, but insufficient, guarantors 
of true freedom. They claim that freedom of speech is not a very sifmificant 
right to hungry or diseased people. 

A person with strong equalitarian beliefs expresses support for public or 
community programs in education, health care, and en?,lpynent opportunities. 
The equalitarian individual supports policies which contribute to a more even 
distribution of wealth. 
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FiL. Nov. 3. 1972 



'TIS THE SEASON TO BE RANKED 

Political raters bestow blessings, barbs 



Wu* rnlins panu* is 
Mimrihitv: l^cin;; played 
thi^ iiill by mosl congrcs- 
K i o It a 1 inrumliMitft iind 

lll' if oppoiirots I'M U'vUX' 

(ion. 

Many s|Kri,il interest 
{•roups rnf»mlor the per- 
litrnvmrr of 4 onuressm^'n 
Mirordins 10 ilieir own in* 
(ereMn and then ii( the end 
of th'' M'ssi(»n liUc ihc rep- 
rcj»iiilutivc5. 

Anions I hose making 
hurh raiinp«; arc Ameri* 
i:ani for L>'.mocnilic Ar* 
lion (ADA). Common 
Cause, iind the New Re* 
public magazine, which 
generally pive favorable 
r a 1 1 n t: M to conj:mKmcn 
wiih lilierul vnltiiK re- 
cord!*. 

Consrrvaiive . orlenU'd 
raiing uroiips include the 
Ainrrir tn Conncrvalivc 
Union (A^D, Ihe Ameri- 
can Security Council and 
the Amoriian^ forConsli* 
tulional Aciion (ACA). 

Olh^r i^roupff which 
(loii'i iiecenKarily rcfkcl a 
liberal or coiwervalive 
Ut\i\o but whM h pn>vide 
ntiini;^ include the l.ca^uo 
of Women Volern, the Na- 
I ion a I Asiinctated *<UHi- 
tirs^men. the National 
larmerM Union, the 
I v,\ii\w of Conftcrvallon 
Voicrs, > ConMimcra 
l^'drraiion iuvl Ihc APL- 
CIO. 

M.i»*v * srnup^ nn * 
the i »' ^^mrn on thrir 

{•Of , ,t'nple, five i:roup«i 
rah* • use mernhnrji on 
their v es on an antend* 
ment to elintinatr funding 
for the r*l luanber. 

A con;!r'*H«.nian voiin^ 
II) rllminutc the funds /*ol 
a favur.ihio riiUnff from 
the New Kcpuhlic andtho 
ADA but an unfavorable 



ratio;: from the American 
Sci .inty Council, liic! ACU 
and the ACA. 

traded allmlion inmi il"* 
raters were vrMrs 011 court 
ord^'red l>ik ti;:, an amend' 
nwnt 10 lilt! t i»Mn Wauis 
bill that wouhl buvp pro- 
hibited lbcdiKhari;e(M all 
polluianls by IU8I. a vote 



to ilrl,ty intpkmrni-iion 
r: uuicases in iIm' nuni- 
iruni wape nod tlio voir lo 
override Prcsid'MU Nixon's 
Kttn of ihe nr\v-I.al>or 
dr*partinrtil appM'ia iaiion 
hill. 

A vote lo ban rourl or- 
dered busin;; is ruled fa- 
vor.ihly by the ACA and 
unfavorably t>y the League 



ill' \VcHn< n Voirrs, ADA. 
the New Republic and 
CcMumon Cause. 

A voir for |h» ;.Mi( |w! 

nient prohibiting polliiii<«ti 
(iischargc was rali*il favor* 
ahly by the New Rrpublic, 
ADA and Common Causr. 
A vote againsi ihe amend- 
ment was rated favorably 
by the ACA and the ACU. 



RATINGS 07 S HOUSE K2mZ2?S 

ADA ACU ACA CC NR LWV NAB NFU AFL ASC CFA LCV 

% % % % :» % % % % % % % 

Albert Qiii^ R .... 15 <iO 71 41 h 56 100 57 10 00 0 07 

Ancber NeUcn, U .. 0 81 0 0 33 89 50 1ft 100 0 H 

Dill Freiizel. R .... (t2 3:; 42 8H 34i 75 90 57 10 50 100 79 

Joseph Karih, D .. 92 0 7 100 M 100 0 86 89 0 .'>0 68 

Donald Francr, D .. 92 14 4 100 100 89 9 100 90 0 100 80 

John ZwacK R ... 48 21 r>t 88 .'>0 67 72 83 45 78 SO 40 

nobBcrgland.l) ... 83 0 2 U**} lOU lOO 0 100 82 10 (I 50 

John Diatnik, D ... 54 11 4 50 81 0 100 90 17 50 47 

Legend: ADA-<*Antfrlc»nfi for Domoeratlc Action; ACU ~ American Conservative 
Union; ACW Aniericim<i for Corsiiiulional Action; CC*-'ronimoit Cause; NR— New 
Kepiiblic maga/Jnc; LWV--l^afiue of Women Volera: NAU ~ National Aasociated 
BiHincismen; NFU--*Nalional Farmers Union; AFL— American Federation of (.^ihor; 
ASC— American Security Coimcli; CFA— Consumer Federation of America; LCV 
League of Conservation Voters. 



Reprinted with permlsBlon from the Mlnneapolla Star , 
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FURTHER READING ON PRIVACY 



"•Secret Government' and Daniel Ellsberg," review of Test of Loyalty found 
the Minneapolis Tribune . June 23, 1974. 
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ARE CHILDREN PEOPLE, TOO? 



Source: Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 1973 
By Peg r4eier. Staff Writer 



^ If yoti^re under 21 and your wishes conflict with those of an adult, you may 
find that, yes, you have rights and, no, you don't... 

She was attractive, intelligent, mature and upper middle-class. She wias 
asking the Judge for what she considered her rights - to decide for herself 
where she would live and with whom she would associate. 

One problem - she was a minor. 

The girl, let's call her Susan, spent her l6th birthday in Hennepin County 
Juvenile Court in a legal struggle with her parents. The case was emotional 
and touchy because it involved the most elemental relationships between parent - 
and child. 

Susan's parents were about to embark with their family on a sailing trip 
around the world, possibly for as long as four years. They insisted the girl 
accompany then. Susan, however, wanted to stay home and continue her education 
with her friends. 

The parents were shocked and disturbed by Jie fact that Susan was heavily 
committed to a gro\9 of friends with diverse economic, radfld and philosophical 
backgrounds. Also, they worried about indications of her sexual intercourse 
with a boy youngor than she, who had a delinquency record and was of a different 
race. Even more than they wanted Susan with them on their cruise, they wanted 
to end her relationship with the bey. 

Once the Judicial procedure was set in motion, the instincts and emotions 
of both the child and her parents (all three of whom admittedly loved each other) 
were tempered by the admonitions and advice of their attorneys. There were accu- 
sations and exaggerations, examinations and cross-exandnations. 

Inevitably, the family was driven further apart. To the girl's considerable 
distress, her folks never even wished her a happy l6th birthday. 

Judge Lindsay G. Arthur ordered social counseling for the family. But it 
became apparent, he said, that family reconciliation throu^ compromise was an 
impossibility. It was necessary to impose a solution on the family. 

But first, the Judge had to answer some questions on the rij^its of children; 

*Can a child challenge in court parents' orders? 

*Can a child refuse a reasonable place of residence determined by parents? 

*Can a child determine the persons of the same or opposite sex or race 
with whom to associate, despite parents' objections? 

Or, as Judge Arthur has summed up such questions, "l)hould children be as 
equal as people?" 
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In his memorandum. Judge Arthur wrote, "Surely no American seeking protection 
of her real, or even her illusionary ri^ts will be barred from at least posing 
her plea to the courts," So Susan had the right to take her parents to court. 

But live where she wished? No. The law reJkLres that children should be 
consulted concerning parental decisions affecting them, with increasing attention 
as their maturity increases, the Judge wrote, "iut the law does not give the 
child a veto power, nor should it. Family life and ...parental guidance would cease 
if each child could choose her place of residence for herself," he wrote. 

-ft 

The basic principle In law concerning children is that parents make the 
decision and the court follows the plan of the parents, unless it is determined 
that the plan is detrimental to the child. It is up to the parents to shape 
the child's life unless they are unable or unfit or unless their decisions 
Jeopardize the hecdth or safety of the child. 

Parents also have the right to determine how a child should be educated, 
as long as the method meets legal requirements of a "reasonable education." 
Susan's parents could pick for her an education with a particular religious 
influence, a classical education, a progressive education or one with a voca- 
tional focus. Little is left for the child's choice. 

And about friends? Judge Arthur said parents have not only the right 
but the duty to prevent an emotionally abusive relationship. 

"Boys can be kept from prostitutes," he wrote, "and girls from pimps. In 
lesser degree, a girl can be kept from a boy who would illegitimately impregnate 
her, rot only to prevent the resultant illegitimate child, but also to protect 
the girl from the emotional and social damage of unwed motherhood. 

If the court can go that far, surely the parents can go one step further, 
possibly the last step, and forbid association with those whom the parents reason- 
ably fear will cause emotional injury to the child." 

So - what happened to Susan? 

She was sent to live with an a\ant in another state for an indefinite period 
of time, notwithstanding strong objections by the girl. 

Judge Arthur said her parents had provided her with an above-average home 
but were unable to recognise the chaotic needs of an intellectually gifted and 
spirited adolescent dau^ter. He concluded that the proposed cruise would be 
an emotionea disaster for the child and that he should follow the parents' second 
choice, that of placing the girl with the aunt. 

And Judge Arthur has written, "If equality is the principle, if children 
are as equal as people, then children have the same ri^ts to privacy, and mother 
should not read mall, or diaries, or insist on meeting dates. But, repeat but, 
if parents have a right to invade the privacy of their children, where does the 
inequality stop: at home, church, school, psychologist's office, or the police 
station? Should inequality stop at age lU, 17, or emancipation?" 
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Long hair« In a widely publicized case in I969, U.S. District Judge Philip 
Neville ordered a Little Falls, Minn., high school to admit a IT-year-old senior 
with shoulder-length hair. The Jud/?:e said the boy's richt"to wear a hair style 
of his choosing" is protected under the ll4th Amendment of the Constitution. The 
hair rule at the school required that boys have "neat, conventional male haircuts 
and be clean-shaven," 

Since that case, Becker saiid, lonf^; hair has not been much of an issue in 
the metropolitan area because the court precedents are clear. Few court cases 
have resulted in rural areas, where young men are more likely to obey school 
rules on the svbject, Becker said. 

Freedom of expression . The landmark decision in 1969 concerned students 
in several Des Moines, Iowa, high schools who sought the right to wear black 
armbands as part of a protest against the Vietnam War. The U.Ij. oupreme CoTirt 
fimly struck down the schools' refusal to allow the armbands, saying that neither 
"students nor teachers shed their consti tutioneLL rights to freedom of speech or 
e:<pression at the schoolhouse gate." 

l^ess clear are issues such as publication of political and sexual topics 
of foixr-le^tter words in school newspapers. At Twin Cities conferences of hi(^ 
school newspaper editors, a frequent complaint is of the heavy censoring hand 
of school authorities. 

Court proceedings , rtinors are not given the right to a ,lury trial, a public 
t^ial or a /^ranti Jury indictment. The procedure was designed to save them the 
enbarrasspont of a trial and the reputation of a criminal. They have no right 
to bail. A runaway, for example, may be detained pending a hearing for 2i4 hours 
without a court order. After a court order is obtained, he may be held until he 
goes to court, however long that is. 

A juvenile nay be held on grounds that can't be applied to adults, "incor- 
rigibility" and "truancy" can be used to detain and institutionalize a youngster 
- but not an adult. 

As Becker says, the matter presents some hard questions. "What do you do 
with a 15-year-old girl who won't stay at home, who runs away from a foster home, 
who's getting into trouble with drugs and boys? Do you throw up your hands, let 
her run wild and hope she'll come home on her own, or do you institutionalize 
her and hope she'll straighten out by the time she's on adult? It's not easy 
to decide." 

I' f 

The entire court procedure for Juveniles across the country was turned around 
with the 1969 U.S. Supreme Court Gault decision. "Neither the lUth Amendment 
nor the Bill of nights is for adults alone," the court wrote. Juvenile court 
proceedings, according to the decision, must provide some of the basic guarantees 
of due process - notification of the right to counsel and warning of the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

Divorce . Children whose parents are undergoing divorce action are rarely 
represented by their own attorney. Generally, the Judge and parents' lawyers 
discuss the welfare of the children and determine custody rights and visitation 
procedures. However, there ore occasional coses in which the divorce battle 
gets fierce oiid children are used as pawns between the warring parents. 
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The Minnesota Bar Association is proposing legislation to protect the child's 
rights in a divorce contest. Under the bill, a judge may appoint a guardian for 
the child during the course of the divorce action. 

"The court occasionally does this now and without challenge from the parents 
or lawyers, said Ray Ploetz, chairman of the bar association's family law 
coamlttee. "But when the fight is heavy enou^, they might not take kindly to 
the court making sure that the child is protected. This bill would correct that." 

If the minor in a divorce action is the husband .or wife rather than a child, 
he must have a guardian appointed by the court to represent him. 

Paternity. Some discussion is being held in Minnesota among judges and 
social workers iibout the rights of a father when the mother of a baby is giving 
up the baby for adoption, iftider proposed legislation, eveiy effort Bhould be 
made to determine who the father of an illegitimate child is and to grant him 
due process equal to the mother's in termination proceedings. When the mother 
or father is a minor, she or he needs the approvta of parents. 

Medical couns«llng. The 1971 Minnesota Legislature passed a bill permitting 
physicians to counsel minors without the approval of their parents. The Itat 
covers a wide scope of treatment, including problems relating to birth control, 
venereal disease and overdoses of drugs-. Most other states require that parents 
be notified and give approval for counseling or treatnent. 

Suspension and expulsion. Extremely hazy now are procedural guidelines for 
the school dlsciplinaiy actions. State Sen. Rolf Nelson, Golden Valley Conserve^ 
tivB, has introduced a bill that he t' inks would insure that students accused 
of misconduct would be assured their ccnstitutlonal rights. Spelled out are 
procedures for written notice, hearings and tine limits. 

Pregnancy. The courts nationwide have generally held that a student, 
married or unmarried, may not be expelled from school or forced to attend a 
special school by reason of her pregnancy. 



Clearly, the ri^ts of children are expanding. Court case by court case, 
minors are being told they are people too and have certain ri^ts. 

But rights of children will never be expanded to those of adults, said 
Judge Arthur. The courts probably won't ever say that a l»-year-old has the right 
to determine where to live or that a teen-ager can sue her mother for serving 
spinach," the judge said. 

Judge Arthur, who is vice-president of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, said that Minnesota is "pretty far ahead" of most states concerning 
the treatment of juvenile offenders and granting of rights to minors. 

In Minnesota, he said, "We care more about our kids than they do in most 
places. You can see this in other areas too - in our school programs and our 
universities." 
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Agreeing with Judge Arthur on the quality cf care of minors in the state 
is Manly Zimmerman, a Hennepin County public defender for juveniles. He said, 
A Child has all the rights he needs in court. If there is a problem in denying 
Justice, the problem is with the people the child deals with, not the system 
Itself." 

In Hennepin County, a child charged with an offense must speak with an attor- 
ney before he can admit to the offense. If his family can't afford a lawyer, 
Zimmerman or one of his staff of seven is appointed. 

But the system that some people praise is condemjffed by others as too lenient 
or too Inclined to cause the erosion of parental ri^ts. 

Gordon Johnson, chief of the Minneapolis Police Department, is one of the 
critics. The courts over-protect youngsters, he said. "Kids at l6 today are 
as physically and emotionally mature as I was at 19 or 20," Johnson said. "We 
fifhould treat them more mature-like and we should make them responsible for their 
actions, rather than cloak the court proceedings in secrecy." 

Judge Arthur also thinks that relying on the calendar is an €ui;lficlal way 
to determine whether a person is mature enou^ to be responsible for his actions. 
"If each person were treated as equally as his maturity would permit." 

That's difficult to achieve, he said, so the law is a "crazy hodge-podge" 
of ages indicating maturity - l6 years old for a driver license, l6 for a girl 
to many, 18 for a boy with his parents' permission. And laws and court procedures 
for minoi-s vary drastically from state to state and even county to county. 



(Note: Thl» story was written while the legal age was still 21.) 



® Reprinted with permission from the Minneapolis Tribune . 
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FURTHER READINGS ON JUSTICE 



"How Equal Is Justice?" Newsweek, October 30, 1972, p. 97, 

"Key Ruling on Police Power," U.S, News & World Report , December 24, 1973, 
p. 55. 

"New Ways To Speed Up Justice: Interview with Chief Justice Warren E. Berge 
U.S. News & World Report , August 21, 1972, pp. 38-46. 
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PRIVACY 

"At stake is whether people or the machine system will emerge as the basic 
unit of value in the data-bank-dominated era of the 1970' s." Alan Westen 



'Why so cryptic? Afraid weYe being bugged?' 
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Directions and Introduction 



Directions 

Read the Introduction and the Questions and Projects and :do the 
Privacy Wort Sheet . Design a research or involvement project ob the 
topic of privacy. Don*t be limited by the questions and auggestlbna . 
in this section. Use thera as ideas to design your ovn projo.crtv / 



Introduction 

Schools hare infbrmation about your grade and discipliirary records, 
80 do eoileges you have ^lled to, as do loan conpanie&, the iRS^ state 
tax departwnts, credit bureaus, motor licensing departments ^ doctoral 
ho«plt«lB, dentists, drug stores, any store vhere you h«ve -aqiplled for 
credit, police courts and other agency you have filted out an appli- 
cation for has personal information about you. 

Most of these places have eooputers and other data^bank equipment 
vhlch could -collect and store this information in a very few seconds. 
It could then be made available to the government, etaployeirs, and anyone 
else vho had access to such materials. 

Our ability to collect and store private information has. grown at 
a faster rate than our ability to regulate the use of the materials. 
This section deals vith several of the problems created by "snoopervision" 
on the part of the government and private industry. 
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Questions and Projects 



1. What rights should both individuals and institutions have to fjether and 
disclose personal information about you? 

2. Vniat ri^ts should an individual have to inspect , correct and withdraw 
personal information that both public and private institutions have 
gathered? 

3. Under what conditions should the govemroent require individuals to give 
personal information and what controls should be placed on this infor- 
mation? 

h» When a person applies for we .fare should he or she have to wave certain 
privacy ri^ts? Is the decision to opp^y for welfare a free choice or a 
forced action for which the person had no alternative? What kind of Infor- 
raation is collected by the welfare in our county? 

5. What are the state laws regulating the collection and disclosure of personal 
information? Wh .t laws have been proposed for the next session? What 
committee will hold hearings on them? 

6. Answer the above question for laws on the federal level. 

7. Read the article, "The Law and Pupil School Reeords/V What policy doeb 
your school have on school records? On what Is the policy based? If 
you think the policy is xmfair how would you go about changing it? 

8. Read the article, "How Private la Tour Tax Ratum/' How private is your 
tax return? Has the U.S. Congress or the courts changed the rules of the 
IRS? What refoma are needed? How would you go about getting these 
reforms into laor? 

9. The article, "Giving the Conputor a Cotttelaiica/' describes the National 
Crime Information Center (NCIC). What is the NCIC? What role does it 
play in our law enforcement process? Does it have too much or not enough 
power? What regulations, ^.f any, should be put on the NCIC? 

10. The article by Sam Ervin, Jr., Senator from North Carolina, lists various 
ways the £50veniment can invade your privacy and various reforms to solve 
these problems. Interview a state legislator on the same subject. Compare 
his/her reactions to those of Sam J. Ervln, Jr. 

11. Make a collection of applications. Analyze the applications. Do local 
companies and welfare agencies have standards for protecting the personal 
information on getting such a standard €wlopted? 

12. Interview differeht people in the law enforcement process about their atti- 
tudes towards privacy. Do the police, the courts, lawyers and defendants 
have similar or different views on the ri/^ts of privacy? 

13. Do a research project on the subject. Develop an annotated bibliography 

on privacy versus security. Can you place the author^ a views on a continuum? 
Which ar^ more concerned about the security of the society than the privacy 
of the individual? Which are more concerned about the rights of the indi- 
vidual than the security of the society? 
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Privacy Work Sheet 



How should privacy Investigations be limited? 

Below are a number of areas In which reports of credit bureaus have been or 
could be used to affect a person's life: ' 

Insurance companies use them to grant auto, life, homeowner and 
business Insurance. 

Banks, loan companies and businesses with Installment plans and 
government agencies might use them to grant or deny loans for homes, 
autos, appliances, education, business costs, etc* 

Government agencies might use them. to grant or deny welfare pay- 
ments* Government agencies might use them as a basis for awarding 
contracts to businesses or as a basis for granting operating or busi- 
ness licenses* * • 



Determine the limits for invading privacy* Consider the following lists of items: 



1* Define privacy* In which of the following cases would wiretapping be 
justified? 

A* A woman recently released from a treatment center for drug addiction. 

^B* A bank president suspected of embezzlement* 

C* A teenager released from a reformatory* 

D. A known Communist. 

E* A college student suspected of organizing campus demonstrations* 



2* Determine the government's need to know. For which of the following functions 
do you believe the government's need for information overrides the right to 
privacy? 

A* To protect the national security. 

^B. To take the census. 

^C* To gather tax information. 



_D. To help businessmen 
_E* To protect consumers. 



3* Determine limits for invading privacy* Consider the following list of items. 

« 

A man's home and his belongings 
A person's telephone conversation 
Contents of a person's wallet 
A person's salary 



A. 


Personal diaries 


F. 


B. 


Credit rating 


G. 


C. 


A person's living habits 


H. 


D. 


Student, worker, or faculty lockers 


I. 


E. 


Bank account information 





Which of the above, if any, do you believe should be made available in the 
following situations? 

^1. A man is on trial for murder. 

2* An application for credit is made* 

3. A man wants to buy a house in an exclusive neighborhood. 
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4. A high school student is suspected of taking drugs. 

5. A man is believed to be selling narcotics to teenagers. 

6. A man applies for a Job. 

7. A man applies for a driver's license. 

8. A man applies for a gun permit. 

9. A government otflclal Is suspected ot giving classified 
Information to the press. 

10. A government official Is suspected of giving classified 
Information to foreign powers. 
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Your Life: How Private? 



Source: Minneapolis Tribune, Oct. 7, I973 
fly David Kvihn, Staff Correspondent 

' :Ii.^^fl!«5°iT* ^^'^f Watergate investigation vmcovered Govemiaent- 

^ r?"^^^"'' and surveillance, other Rovem»ent intrusioS on citi;ens« 

'acy were being reported and questioned. 

''Kjperience should teach us to be most on our guard to protect liberty 
vhen the Goyemnenfs purposes are beneficent. Men bom to freedom^ 

*° repel invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest d«gere to liberty lurk in insidious encroachment by men of 
zeal, well-meaning but without understanding." 

Justice Louis D. Br«ideis 
OlBBtead V. U.S., I928 

Mendham, H.J. 

in tirin^i^^nV/^^"**^'™!^'*^'*^ ^^""^"^ Morris-ifcmdhaffl High SAool 

in the hilly, wooded countryside of north central Hew Jersey. She was S 
old last spring when the FBI decided to investigate her. ^ 

committed no crime. She had engaged In no subversive activity. 
Ghe had not applied for a sensitive frorcmnent Job. 

to fSftn'l'JiLI ''^u^J.V ^^'^^ "'^'^^ infonnatloa 

*u letter was Intended for the Socialist Labor Party, but it was sent to 

the New York address of the Young Socialist Alliance. ^arStly Se 
monitorxng all mail -nt to that group, noting names «ifSeturn1^ss2. 

to i^aufr:1i,out"Sirp:Sn: ""^'^ ^^'^ ^'"^^'^ 

When Miss Paton was told «ibout the visit "it didn't nean much at first " 
5ei thought .bout the In^Ucations, "It sort of hit shrJlid. 

Her^dedsion: "I'd rather fight it now than later, when I might end up on so;e 

* ^J" * "*''^*» her father and the chairman of the school's social 

LSfr??ef'SnT"*?irnTi'' li.'*""^* '"^^ °f the American CivU 

Liberties Union (ACLU). They are seeking $65,000 in damages and a court order 

ol^^?ziuon*s! ^"t— Ptine «ail sent by dtiS^to Iswm ^iUc^ 

...iill ^'^/*t°°^='«e an isolated one, signifying only that the FBI is 
guilty of occasional bad .itxd^nt? 

T^ra^liLl ^^ITV^V^^ °f aignifying that the constitutionally 

protected ri^t to privacy is too often subject to aAltraiy and damaring 
invasion by the agents of epvernn^nt, usually without the citizen ever knowing . 



There is no objective measurement available of the amount of Government 
surveillance 6uid government dissemination of presumably confidential infor- 
mation that Roes on daily or yearly. 

What is known, hovever, is that there have been nuinerovis public disclosures 
of these kinds of activities in the last few years. 

Some of the activities were legal but questionable. Others were patently 
illegal : 

•In the late 1960's the Amy engaged up to 1,500 pliiin-clothes agents in a 
massive and apparently uncontrolled program of spying and data collection against 
civilians engaged in lawful political activities. 

The ief subjects were civil rights and antiwar groups. Some targets of 
the surveillance were inexplicable or bizarre. Army agents in the Twin Cities 
maintained files on Harry Davis and Louis Ervin, both respected black civic 
leaders. And in May I969 no less than four agsnts were assigned to file spot 
reports from the "Whip to White," which was nothing more than a college beer 
bust at White, S.D. 

•New evidence of more recent Amy stirveillance of civilians, this time 
against American citizens in West Germany, has been turned up by an investigator 
for Sen. Lowell Weicker, R-C(xm. 

The targets of spying and infiltration Included a McGovem for President 
group operating a voter registration effort last fall among Americans in Berlin. 

•In addition to the burglary and wiretapping of Democratid headquarttrs 
and the burglary of a California psychiatrist's office by White House evplogrees 
acting in the name of national security, the Watergate investigation also xm- 
covered the Tom Giarles Huston plan for expanded government surveillance of 
citizens. 

Some of the proposed activities were "clearly illegal," Huston, a White 
House staff man, hcul cautioned, but President Nixon approved the plan anyway 
in 1970, O' iy to rescind it five days later because J. Edgar Hoover, then head 
of the FBI, wouldn't m along with it. 

The plan included FBI burglaries, illegal Interceptions of mall, monitoring 
of overseas telephone and telegraph communications, and intensified electronic 
surveillance against individuals and groups "who pose a major threat to the 
internal security." 

Huston resigned from the White House in 1971 and is an Indianapolis attorney. 
He is closing out a term as a member of the Census Bureau's Advisory Coinnittee 
or Privacy and Confidentiality* 

•Government agents surveyed the banking records of persons who financially 
supported unpopular but legal political causes. 

a 

•Several studies - including the latest one by an advisory committee to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare - have called for safeguards snd 
restraints on computerized data banks use^ ^y local, state and federal agencies. 
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The concerns of a growinR number of legislators, legal scholars and private 
citizens were sumaed up recently by Gen. Sam Eirvin, D-H.C, whose constitutional 
rights subcommittee was holding hearings on privacy problems long before Water- 
gate occurred. 

"Congress, and the American people in general," he 3 aid, "are only now 
becoming aware of the multitude of ways in which our right to, privacy - our 
right to be let alone - is being ever circunscribed by the coliectipn, of infor- 
mation about almost every aspect of our lives." 

Ttte activities of private agencies, such as credit bureaus, have been r^cog-. 
nized as potential or actual invaders of privacy, too. 

But government is better equipped to do it, unless restrained. It has 
much of the information already - cens\is data, tax reqprds, i^l^tary i^^or^^ 
criminal records, phots of driver's license holders, files on welif^re i^cx^^ - 
ents - althoiig^ it would be a costly and technically difficult task to put it . 
together. 

Other information may be obtained throu^ exercise of the police power. 
This includes bank records, mailed matter and oral conversations. 

Moreover, as Justice Brandeis warned k3 years ago in his dissent to a 
5-^ decision permitting wiretaps, few invasions of privacy and confidentiality 
arise from an evil intent. 

The Army surveillance program, for instance, apparently began with a desire 
for some advance notice of civil disturbances in ybich troops mifijht be called 
in. 

"All of these things - you've got to emphasize this - come in under some 
plaiisibly beneficial purpose," said Douglass Lea, director of the ACLU's Project 
on Privacy and Data Collection that was established last spring to disseminate 
information and give visibility to privacy issues. "People ta; j these mandates 
and push them to their logical extremes and turn them into threats," Lea said. 

The ri^t to privacy is rooted in the English common law. Althou^ "privacy" 
isn't mentioned in the U.S. Constitution, the Supreme Coxart and most legal scho- 
lars have interpreted the Bill of Rigjits as a privacy shield. 

Frequently or occasionally cited are the First Amendment guarantee of free 
speech, free association and the right to remain silent: the Third Amendnent's 
protection of the individuals' living space; the Fourth Amendment ftreedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; the Fifth Amendment protection against 
self-incrimination; the Ninth Amendment's guarantee that ri^ts not enumerated 
elsewhere are also to be enjoyed by citizens, and the Fourteenth Amendment's 
due-process clause. 

There is, however, no comprehensive and consistent body of privacy law on 
the books of the nation or the states. As Arthur H. Miller, a law professor and 
author of a much-quoted book, "Assault on Privacy," has described it, the law 
of privacy "a thlnf: of thread? and patches." 



Reprinted with permission from the Minneapolis Tribune 
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OTHER SUGGESTED READINGS 



"Big Brother Starts Watching 12 Years Early," Minneapolis Star . May 22, 1972. 

"How Private Is Your Tax Return?" Robert W. Dietsch, Nation's Bus iness. 
December, 1973, pp. 66-67. 

"Invasion of Privacy ~ How Big a Threat?: Interview with Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., of North Carolina." U.S. News & World Report . March 6, 1972, pp. 38. 40 
42, 44, 45. ' i-i- . , 

"Law and Pupil School Records," Thomas W. George. First appeared in the National 
Association of Secondary Schools Bulletin. Condensed in The Edu cation Digest, November 
1972, pp. 44-47. *^ 
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Corruption 

Directions and Introduction 



Directions 

Read the Introduction , Goals and Objectives , take the Welfare 
and the quiz Figuring Your Corruption Quotient and read the 
article Rippinp Oft . 

Desifrn a research or involvement project based pn the topics 
covered in this section. Refer to the other articles in this section 
in your research or as background for your involvement • Don't be 
limited by the Questions and ProJect&.» Use them as a basis for 
designing your own project. 

Introduction 

The articles in this section illustrate that almoBtr eyerypne 
in our society has an "honesty threshold" for other people. An ' 
honesty threshold is a Isvel at which i b'sconss wrong to "take" 

for your own gain. The threshold for politicians and other piibiic, . 
figures has been getting lower as there are more reports. 4^ the 
media of corruption. The honesty threshrld for the poor in our 
society has always been a little lower than for the rest of the 
society. 

This section asks questions about morality, welfare arid politics: 

• 1. Should there be different morcQ standards for public 
figures than for private citizens? For poor than 
middle class? 

2. Should morcdity be lef^slated? Whose morality? Which 
level or agency of government should enforce the rules? 

3. What is corruption? 
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Goals and Ofbjectives 



Some of the goals and objectives for this section are listed belov. 
They are not listed in order of inportance. You can rank them 
in the order you think they should be in ^en you have finished 
your project. 



The student should understand: 



Why the pace of change is often sloir. 

Vhy the decisions made are not always satisfactory t*o those 
that asked for the change. 

The steps necessary to bxlng about, stop, slow dovn or speed tip 
any change In your conmnblty. 

Uov and why organizations operate the vay they do. 

Why various kinds of people get involved in the decision making 
process. 

Why "people** can make a difference in governmental decisions. 

That trying to influence your socie-ty can be both very rewarding 
and very frustrating. 

That there are more than two sides to any question. 

That there are many ways to avoid making a decision. 

Ibat there are many ways to shift the responsibility for decisions 

made. 

That there are all kinds of career possibilities available in 
government. 
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Questions and Projects 



Do a research project on crir.:^ ir cur '}0(!iety. I3 there any consensus 
among your authors on the causes oT or the cures for crime? Is crime becom- 
inR more .or less dishonest? 

Compare the Time essay and the Nevsveek article on politicui corruption. 
What are the conclusions in each article? Which one do you tend to apree 
with? Why? 

Should e^vemnent try to regxilate certain kinds of morality? Historically, 
what are the results of legislated morality? What are some alternatives 
to goverament enforced morality? 

Make a corruption continuum. Put the kinds of "white" corruption you 
think are almost acceptable on one end of the continuum and put the least 
acceptable kinds of corruption on the other. Show the continuxara to at 
least five other people. Do they agree or disagree with your definition 
of "acceptable" corruption? Did you chanf:e your definition? 

Design a questionnaire on morality in our society. Make a hypothesis on 
morality in our society and test it in your school or community. Try to 
find out if people have higher standards for public figures than they do 
for themselves. Do people expect more of welfare recipients than of people 
not on welfare? 

Yoa and your family live or a welfare food budget from Monday to Friday. 
Keep a diary of menus, feelings, and activities during the week. The local 
welfare office will give you the present budget amounts, lie sure and account 
for all food used that are alreatty purch.-^sed, for laeals out, snack foods, 
drinks, tips, dog food, etc. 

Read the articles on welfare corruption. Research the topic. Find recent 
studies on welfare honesty or dishonesty in Minnesota, Do the figures 
differ from those in the articles? 

ViJ?it a local welfare office several tines and observe the procedures. 
Prepare a descriptive observation report. 

iiVHluate the welfare process for your county on the Institutional Trap 
luestions. They are. in the section on "Governments, l^urenucracy and people." 

Contact a local branch of the national Welfare Ri^^ts Organization. Visit 
them. Make a report on their political and othe * activities. 

Contact the state or county welfare office. Compile a report on the numbers 
and types of people receiving aid in your local community. Where does the 
money come from? Have payments kept up with increases in the rate of 
inflation? 
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12, V/ork with an or/^iudzation that is wprkinc for sone type of welfare reform. 
Keep a diary of your feelin.'^n and activities, 

13. Hecearch welfare reform. What different kinds of reforms have been proposod. 
Wlmt are their stronc and wfjak points? What kind of reform are you for? Why? 

Ih. Research legislation and welfare reform. What kind of refoni legislation 

has been introduced in the last session of either the state or federal 
lef^islatures. V/hat happened to the. legislation? WJiat kind of legislation 
is proposed for the next legislative session? 

If). Research the cost of crime in our society. What do various kinds of crime 
cost us? Include as many different kinds of crime as you can, from white 
collar crime, price fixing and political corruption to bank robbery and 
murder. Try also to include the costs of Jails, the court system and 
insurance costs-. Is crime in our society a positive or a negative economic 
factor? Be sure to define your terms. 

16. Spend a day with a person working in a welfare office. Interview them. 
Use some of the questions in The Student Guide for Career Analysis . 

17. Spend a day with a policeman, lawyer or in court as a visitor* Interview 

' the people you are observing. Use some of the questions in The Student 
Guide for Career Analysis . 
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FURTHER READINGS ON CORRUPTION 

"Corruption in Politics: How Widespread?" U.S. News & World Report. June 4, 
1973, pp. 20, 22-23. 

"Corruption in the U.S.: Do They All Do It? Thoites Griffith, Time, December 31, 
1973, pp. 16-17. 

From Harper's Magazine , September 1973. 
"The Weed of Crime Bears. • .Bitter Fruit," Norman 3chreiber. 
"Ripping Off," Diane Sherlock. 
"Figuring Your Corruption Quotient." 

"From the Party Chiefs ~ Two Views of Political Excesses," U.S. News & Worlc teport. 
June 4, 1973, pp. 80-81. 
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